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3 PREFACE. 

"^ No branch of elementary edMadon is ao generally neglected 

^ as that of reading. It is not necessary, in proof of thu aweition, 

3 to appeal to the prevailing want of appropriate elocution at 

* the bar or in the pnlpit The worst defects in reading and 

X speaking are by no means confined to professional life» and 

< occasion which call for eloquent address: they extend throueh 

^ all classes of society, and are strikingly apparent in the pnbUc 

t exercises of colleges, the daily lessons of schools, in private 
reading, and in common conversation. The faults now 
alluded to, are all owing to the want of a dUtinet and correct 
<T\eniinciation, which, whatever may become of higher accom- 
^ ^plishments, would seem to be alike indispensable to a proper 
^ cultivation- of the human facidties,aii^ to the usefid purposes 



^ of life. 



It is unnecessary here to enlarge on the intelfectual injuries 
aiiaing to the young, from the want of early discipHnef' in this 
depaitment of education ; or to speak of the habits of inatten- 
tion and inaccuracy, which are thus cherished ; or of the de- 
gradation of the English language from its native force and 
dignity of utterance to a low and slovenly negligence of style, 
by which it is rendered unfit for the best offices of speech. 

The following pages are respectfully submitted to parents 
and teachers, as a means of remedying such evils, and of de- 
voting a seasonable attention to the formation of correct 
habits of enunciation, in the elementary instruction of 
children. It is hoped, also, that the work may be found ser- 
viceable to pupils in whose early lessons in reading the sub-; 
jects of articulation and pronunciation may have been passed 
over too slightly. 

The appendix is designed for the use of students still more 
advanced, who may be disposed to devote their attention to 
the elements of elocution, with a view to professional purposes* 

kW^v; k'^^ Digitized by Google 
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4 PR£FA€B. 

and for the assistance of teachers who maj feel desirovs of 

Csecutioff the subject of enunciation beyond the necessary 
its of me elementary lessons and exercises in the first part 
of the book. The object in view in the appendix may, at 
first aight, appear so distinct from that of the lessons contained 
in the body of the work, as to require a separate volume. 
But a due attention to the subject, will, it is thought, be soffi- . 
cient to show, that as the design of instruction in this depart- 
ment of elocution is to supply elementary deficiencies, wheth- 
er in the jroung or in adults, it was necessary for the purposes 
of the latter, as much as of the former class of students, that 
the book now o&red to them should furnish a manual for 
practice on the rudiments of enunciation. 

When the following ptzges are used in the imtrvetion 
of young children, the lessons should be eommeneed with 
those exercises in enunciation^ in which the wSrda a^t 
thiefly monosyllables. 

Boston, Junto, 1830. 



ADVBRTISEMBNT TO THB SECOND EDITION. 

A change in the order and succession of the pages, has been 
made in this edition. This ^alteration is designed for the 
greater convenience of name the book in primary and other 
elementary schools, in which the teacner*s first endeavor 
ahould be to have the pupils well grounded in the elements of 
the language, so as to anticipate and prevent the forming of in« 
correct habits of enunciation. 

Teachers who make use of the work with pupils who havo 
already fallen mto habitual faults, may find it useful, perhaps^ 
to commence with the exposition and classification of errors* 
as occurring in the lesson on articulation. 

To meet the views of teachers who prefer to follow rigidly 
Walker's system of pronunciation, a few words have been sup- 
pressed, in arranging the classes of words presented as exercises. 
Boston, Nov- 1830 
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EXERCISES IN ENUNCUTION. 



^oteto Teachers, — The following exercises era- 
brace all the elementary sounds of Sie Engli^ lan- 
guage, with the most important among those that 
occur in combinations which are liable to mispro^ 
nunciation. A correct and careful articulation of 
them, if practised with due frequency and contin- 
ued for a length of time sufficient to render of curacy 
habitual, will secure' a distinct and sij^opriate 
enunciation in all exercises of reading and speak- 
ing. To attain this result^ the following points 
require particular attention, on the part both of 
the pupil and the teacher: 

1 St. That the exercises be alwfiys performed 
with great force and clearness of articulation, so 
as to become a useful form qf discipline to the or- 
gans. The aim of the leariier should be, in every 
case, to give the utmost qrticulate force of which his 
voice is capable, 

2d. The sound of each clement should be per- 
fectly at command, before the pupils are allowed 
to proceed to the enunciation of the words in 
which they are exemplified. 

3d. Great care must be taken to avoid a for- 
^lal and fastidious prominence of sound on unac- 
cented syllables: every word, though uttered with 
the utmost energy, must retain the proportions <f 
accented and unaccented syilables in ^eir qaturt4 
^nd appropriate pronunciation, 
J* 
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EXERCISES. 



Table ofjhe Elementary Sounds of the Engluh Languagi, 
[The elements contained in this table should be practised, 
with and without the words in which thej are exemplified, 
with great attention to accuracy, and repeated as a daily pre- 
liminary exercise.] 



VOWEL SOUNDS. 

1, Ay as in the word 
Fate; 
•^7, as in Ail; 
AY^ as in Lay. 

2.^, as in Far; 
AUy as in Launch. 

S.Ay as in Fall; 
AWy^s in Awe; 
AUy as in Laud. 

4. Ay as in Fat 

5. Ay as in Wash.* 

6. J2, as in Rare;* 
Mj as in Air; 
AYy as in Prayer, 

7. E, as in Me; 
EEy as in Eel; 
EAy as in Eat; 
lEy as in Field. 

8. J5, as in Met; 
EAy as in Head. 

9. E, as in Err;* 
E^y as in Heard; 
/, as in Firm. 



10. 7, as in Pine; 
Yy as in Rhyme. 

11. 7, as in Pin; 
Yy as in Hymn. 

12. O, as in No; 
OAy as in Oak; 
OtT, as in Course; 
Off, as in Own. 

13. O, as in Move; 
00, as in Mood; 
Z7, as in True. • 

14. O, as in Nor. 
16. O, as in Not. 

16. Oy as in Done; 
Z7, as in Tub. 

17. 17, as in Tube. 

18. Uy as in PuD;! 
O, as in Wolf. 

DIPHTHONGS. 

19. 07, as in Oil; 
OF, as in 3oy. 

20. OUy as in Pound; 
OfF, as in Down. 



• See « exercises,* on these sounds. 

t Not properTy a separate sound, but rather that of No. IS- 
wortened. 
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CONBOKANTS. 

Labial Sounds* 
^l.ByfisinBxilh. * 
23. Py as in Pulp. 

23. My as in Mime. 

24. FT, as in Wan.* 

25. F, as in Vane. 

26. F, as in Fife; 
PHy as in Phial; 
GHy as in Laugh. 
Dental Sounds, 

27. D, as in Dead. 

28. T; as in Tent. 

29. THy as in Thin. 

30. TH, as in Thine. 

31. J, as in Joy; 
Gy as in Giant. 

32. CBy as in Church. 

33. SHy as in Shape; 
Tfy as in Nation; 
Cly as in Gracious; 
CEy as in Ocean, 

34. Sy as in Hiss; 
Cy as in Cipher. 

These sounds constitute all the elements of 
articulation in the English language. The exer- 

♦ Properly the same with No. 18, bat shortened still more, 
t See * exercises, ' on the letter R. 

t Properly combinations formed by the onion of Nos. S7. and 
84,andof No6. 33 and 86. 
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35. S, as in Trees; 
Zy as in Haze. 

36. Sy as in Measure. 

Palatic Sounds. 

37. Ky as in Key; 
Cy as in Cake; 
CHy as in Chorus; 
Qy 63 in Queen. 

38. Gy as in Gag. 

39. F, as in Ye. 
Mpirate. 

40. Hy as in Hail. 
JVasal Sounds, 

41.JV;asinNo. 

42. JV*G, as in Sing; 
JV, as in Finger, Sink. 

Sound ofL. 

43. Ly as in Lull. 
Trilling Sounds* 

44. Ry as in Rude. 

45. B, asinWar.t 

PaloHe and Dental Sounds 
combined. 

46.x, as in Ox; J 

47. JT, as in Example.!^ 



^m 



EXERCISES, 



cises which follow are merely various exjEUBples of 
these rudiments, as they occur in different combi- 
nations; and the extent to w^ich the exercises are 
carried, has been regulated by the tendencies of 
the young mind to inadvertency and forgetfulness, 
rather than by the absolute necessity of the case, 
as regards the actual number of the elements them- 
selves. The exercises are £dso designed for les- 
sons in pronunciation; and on this account it was 
necessary that they should be rendered as copious 
as possible, since this branch, not less than that of 
articulation, is much neglected in early instruction. 

EXERCISES IN ENUNCIATION, 

Embracing the Elements of Articulation and thjp Rulet 
of Pronunciation,* 

Sounds of the Vowels. 

A as in the word Fate : At as in Ailj Ay 

as in Lay. 

The sound of A mentioned above is marked by 
Walker as the * first' sound of this letter: it might 
be conveniently designated as the long fuime soundy 
from its quantity or lengthy and the, circumstance 
of its forming the alphabetical name of the letter. 

* These exercises are chiefly a transcript from Angus's com- 
pend of Fulton's system of Orthoepy, and Smart's Practice of 
Elocution. — ^The words in the tables should be read with great 
force and diftinctness: they may thus be made a useful organic 
exercise for imparting strength and pliancy of voice, as well as 
energy and clearness of articulation; they may serve also for 
mechanical discipline on inflections, if read in successive por- 
tions as marked in a few instances. The jrave accent, or fal- 
ling inflection, (' ) denotes the downward snde of voice as heard 
at a period: the acute accent, or rising inflection, (' ) denotes the 
upward slide usually heard at a comma. The application of 
these inflections is not necessary to piact^ ip a^^fd^, aud 



KXBRCISES. " 9 

Hits vowel is not what it would, at first sight, 
appear to be, — a perfectly simple sound: it con- 
sists in reality of two sounds, — that which, in com- 
mon pronunciation, commences the name of the 
letter, (a) and that which, in a prolonged utterance, 
is heard at its close, and which approaches to the 
name sound of the vowel e. A clear and just 
articulation of the name sound of a has regard to 
this complexity of its nature, and closes with a very 
slight and delicate approach to 4he sound of e, so 
slight as to be barely perceptible to a very close 
observation. A common fault, in very bad taste, 
is to give this complex sound in a manner too an- 
alytical, — in the worst style of theatrical recita- 
tion and theatrical singing; thus, Faieel^ faieeth; 
for failj faith. The learner must guard against 
this affected articulation, in practising on the fol- 
lowing words. 

A^I^ ace age, aim day bail, dale fail say, 
pave tape hail, haze may gaze, late maid 
nay, vail make fame, tail pay lade, jade 
gay sail, fate feith daily, fade make gate, 
take mail sale. 

A as in Far : An as in Launch : 

Marked as the ^ second ' sound of a, in Wal- 
ker's notation, and sometimes called the Italian a, 
from its prevalence in that language. 

if found embarrassing, may be omitted. The early acquisition 
of them, however, will save mnch time in fatore lessons; and 
since the words in these exercises most all be articulated with 
one inflection or oth^, the inflection actually used may as well 
be regular as arbitrary. The punctuation of the examples ii 
intended to aid the application of inflections. 
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10 BURGIStfS. 

There are two extremes of sound occasional^ 
beard;^ which must be scvoided in the pronunciation 
of the following words, — ^that of a too broad, and 
nearly like a in all, thus Faie^rm, fau^her, smatort, 
&c. for farm, father, smart; and a too short, re- 
sembling the sound of a in ma^thus;Farm for farm. 

Ar^m ah ha harm, bar car far par, tar aunt 
dauat gaunt, haunt jaunt taunt father^ 
saunter gauntlet barb hark, mar garb harp 
dart, cart park marl snarl, barn arch bath 
path, harsh balm palm calf, half laugh 
charge charm, psalm farm alarm becalm. 

Same sound unaccented:* Harmonious 
carnation incarnation singular popular reg* 
ularly. 

A as in Fall : Aw as in Awe : Au as in 
Laud : 

The ^ third ' sound of a, in Walker's notation, 
and called sometimes, though not with strict pro- 
priety, the German a. 

The error to be avoided in the foHowing class 
of sounds, is that of making a tp resemble o; thus, 
on for all. Sometimes this error is so broad and 
coarse as to divide the sound into two parts; the 
first of which is the above o, and the second the 
u in up, OuWy {ouWj for all fall. These faulty 
should be carefully avoided, as slovenly and vulgar. 

AMI h^ll ball call fall, gall pall tall wall 
ward, warm wharf quart thwart false, wafn 

♦ The unaccented sounds may be omitted, with very young , 
learners. 
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BXSRCI8£S« II 

walk chalk qualm halt, war warrier haw 
daw maw, jaw saw law rawdraw, straw 
brawl drawl dawn lawn, awning yawn daub 
fraud gauze, vault vaunt fault aught taught, 
fraught sauce daughter halter lawful, 

A as in Fat : 

The ^ fourth' sgund, in Walker's notation, and 
sometimes termed the shvt sound, because it is shut 
up abruptly at its close. 

There are two extremes of error to be avoided 
in the following words, — ^that of a too flat, and di- 
vided into two sounds; thus, maywn, for man, and 
that of o, too broad; thus, pawss* for pass. 

Bat cat hat mat pat sat, rat vat blab sack 
lad staff, had mall tan dram scrap pass, 
have has glass class mass grass, asp grasp 
clasp vast past fest, last mast ash hash 
sash mash, waft raft graft grant craft shaft, 
slant gland latch dance lance glance, trance 
France chant branch crash slant, man can 
gather rather alas advance. 

Same sound unaccented: Abode abound 
abate abash America Cuba, cabal capari- 
son calamity traduce diadem calumniate. 

A as in Wash: 

Not separately marked by Walker, but given as 
the same with the fourth sound of o. 

The common errors in the articulation of this 
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13 SXEReiSSS. 

sound, are that of mal^ng it too strikitigly like 
that of o; thus, whot,or rather wot, for what, — and 
that of making the a too like that of the word /ar; 
thus, whott for what. 

W^ squad swab,* wan was wasp, want 
wast swash, quash quantity quality, squall 
squat swan, squash, waspish qualify, what 
wash waddle. 

Ay Aij and Ay^ before R final or if fol- 
lowed by a vowel: 

The errors commonly made in the following class 
of sounds, are (1st.) giving a too broad a sound, 
or the ^fourth' or shut sound, instead of one near- 
ly resembling the ^ first' or name sound; thus aer 
for atVy and (2d.) giving the long name sound too 
exactly, or too flat; thus, aer for air. 

The true sound of a, at, or ay situated as men- 
tioned above, avoids these extremes, — ^the former 
as coarse and vulgar, the latter as too precise and 
studied. The true sound approaches nearer to the 
latter than to the former. It cannot be expressed to 
the eye, and can only be generally described as 
the * first' sound of a rendered a little obscure, by 
deviating very slightly towards the ' fourth.' 

B^re ckre dare fare, mare pare tare ware, 
yare air fair lair, hair rare layer prayer, 

* The practice on inflection is now varied to the commen- 
cing series; the v6|ice sliding upward at the terminating word 
of each clai»e, in the manner of incomplete expression, sus- 
pended or interrupted sense. The application of these inflec- 
tions, however, is not strictly necessary, and may, as mentioned 
before, be omitted, if found difficult and embarrassiog. 



EXERCISES. 13 

parent apparent repair stare, snare spare 
careful careless, rarely beware ensnare 
prepare, compare pair stair daring. 

E as in Me : Ee as in Eel : Ea as in 
Eat : le as in Field : or the ^ first' sound 
of 6, in Walker's notation. 

The errors in the articulation of this sound arise 
chiefly from not observing the nature of the con^ 
sonant, which follows it, and consequently making 
it too long or too short. JEJ, as a final sound, or 
ticcurring before a hqtddy is hngy as in Bee, eel, 
seem, seen; before a dental letter it is Punier; as in 
feedyfeet; and before a palatic letter it is sliorter 
still; as in weeky seek. 

Bee fee the^me mete feel, supreme seem 
team feature plea, yield wield weep seen 
queen, beef weed sleet cheek repeat, fief 
shriek fiend wheel wheat, liege priest 
grieve year fear, rear dream glean weave 
heath, each heave least greet veer, keen 
breeze teeth speech speedy, ^sheepish 
week weak weekly weakly, relieve indeed 
redeem beseech bespeak. 

Same sound unaccented: Debate estate 
esteem establish beware, reduce seclude 
epitome apostrophe committee. 

E as in Met : Ea as in Head : 
Or the * second' sound of c, in Walker's no- 
tation. 
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14 EXERCISES. 

The error to be avoided in this class of soundi, 
is that of altowing e to become somewhat like a in 
fate; or thus, Baid^aig; for bed, egg; stade for stead. 

EMI ePk ePm ePse he^nce fence, let get 
yet yest yesterday kept, felkd abed meas- 
ure pleasure felt set, less rest guest bread 
ready steady, peg bell beg ten den red, ge- 
nerous genuine general guess protest effect^ 
collect preface prelude prdate prelacy pre- 
bend, knell tell fell tent thence propel. 

Same sound unaccented : Recreation re- 
laxation reputation testimonial rectangular 
extracting, theorem nutshell outlet onset 
blackness efface* 

E as in Err : Ear as in Heard : Ir as in 
Firm : 

Marked in the orthoepy of Walker, us the 
' second' sound of e, but explained as not being 
precisely that sound, nor yet that of u in turn, as 
It is very commonly but erroneously pronounced. 
Th« true #Dund of e before r followed by a coiwo- 
nanty is thus described in Smart's Practice of Elo- 
cution. * Er and ir are pronounced by unpolished 
speakers just like ttr, as indeed, in some common 
words, such as her air, &c. they are pronounced, 
even by the most cultivated: but in words of less 
common occurrence, there is a medium between ur 
and airy which elegant usage has established, as 
the just utterance ofe and « joined to the smooth r.'* 

There are two errors to be avoided in practising 

♦The Practice of Elocution, &c. by D. H. Smart, London, 
'•826. 8vo. 
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EXERCISES. le 

the following words, — 1st, that of making no dis- 
crimination between er followed by a cansonani 
and er followed by a vmvel^ which leads to the fault 
of pronouncing the word mercy with the same sound 
of c as the word meritj — a fault which character- 
ises the pronunciation of foreigners who are learn- 
ing to speak the English language, and who are 
guided by analogy instead of custom in this point. 
This sound should be carefully avoided, as not be- 
longing to Cnglish enunciation, or as being too 
analytical and pedantic. At the same time the 2d 
error, that of substituting the sound of it in turn 
for that of e; should be avoided as a careless vul- 
garism. 

He^rd e^arn, term germ, earth stern, earl 
fern, learn eternal, person mercy, servant 
firmly, confirm internal, service fervor, 
virginal virtue, verdure personate, fir whirl, 
perfect discern, concern aspersion, disperse 
universal, infirmity defer, prefer terse, 
pearl erst, mirth girt, girl sermon. 

Same sound unaccented: Certificate ter- 
mination, vermicular perpendicular, pos- 
tern goatherd. 

[The following words may be used as aids of 
contrast to illustrate one of the sounds which should 
be avoided in the above class of words, — Merit 
vet^ merry error terror; and the following to illus- 
trate the other incorrect sound which is also to be 
avoided, Bird first her sirJ] 

J as in Pine : Y as in Rhyme. 
The ^ first ' sound of i, ia Walker's notc^tion^ 
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16 EXERCISES. 

There are two extremes to be avoided in the 
enunciation of this vowel, — the coarse error of 
giving it a broad and drawling sound, dwelling on 
Sie first part of the letter, and thus making it re- 
semble the a of fall; the too nice or flat sound, 
which commences with nearly the sound of « in 
aky — the result of av€»ding too anxiously the er- . 
rors just mehtioned. 

The true sound of long t Walker represents as 
commencing with the sound of a in father^ and 
diminishing to that of long e. These two sounds 
must be exactly proportioneil, and nicely blended. 

Is'le trme, mile vile, vine dirie, my life, 
knife sign, mine try, light child, bind thyme, 
stnite right, wild ice, slice tide, glide chyle, 
bile mind, find repine, consign resign, be- 
guile smile, pile might, delight fire, desire 
concise, style chyme, lyre dryad. 

Same sound unaccented: Diagonal bien- 
nial, diaeresis tiara, triennial diameter, in- 
fantile camomile, gentile pantomime. 

I as in Pin : Y as in Hymn. 

The ^ second' sound of t, in Walker's notation 

The error commonly made ia ihik sound is that 

of obscuring it by careless articulation, so that it 

is made to resemble in some degree the sound of 

\^^ a in fate or of ai in yati; thus, Tain for tiny faish 

for fish* 

* It is impossible to redace this error to an exact spelliog; ' ' 
and the above attempt to represent it, is unavoidably a caricap- ^ 
toie rather than a copy. A true idea of the error intended '^ 
may, however, be formed, by doiiraUowaiiiBe* fiom the not»» 
lion Dsed above. jT 
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The true sound of i short is very nearly, though 
^ot exactly, that of e in me much shortened. 

Si^n hHl pri^m, pit wish fill, dim din skin, 
whim fit will, till sill since, prince wince 
-quince, rinse wit sit, lit win bid, rid mince 
rill, till rip whip, sip skip tip, fib rib still, 
mystical symptom sympathy, mystery 
hypocrite cynosure. 

Sajne sound unaccented: Historical his- 
trionic minutely vivacity, discreet dis- 
parity, bedrid outfit saw-mill. 

O as tn No : Oa as in Oak : Ou as in 
Course : Ow as in Own. 

The ^ first' sound of o, in Walker's notation. 

The errors in the sound of this letter are suh- 
Stituting for it the o of nor; as in force for force; 
sorce for source, &c. shortening this sound of 
its proper length, as in horn for home, whol for 
whole, &c. 

This is properly the longest rowel in our lan- 
guage, and should receive great length of sound. 

O^h ho ol'd home, bone cone tone stone, 
hppe hold note coat, coach source sword 
recourse, perforce oats oaten boat, doat 
moat rote towards, sloth scroll troll drol- 
lery, ford forge bronze hoarse, port fort 
sport torn, disown sown cloak soak, soul 
toll sofa soda, shoulder soldier sole wholly, 
*olely wholesome wholesale votary. 
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The same sound unaccented : Opinion 
donation domestic molest, protect proceed 
intonation desolate, melody custody elo- 
quence, innocence. 

O as in Move : Oo as in Mood : U astn 
True. 

The ^ second ' sound of o, in Walker's notation. 

The errors which commonly occur in this sound 
arise from a want of discrimination in the length 
of the sound, as affected by the consonant which 
follows it. Dental letters following this sound of 
o shorten it, and liquids following it give it length. 
An error in the sound of Ru takes place in some 
words, thus I^uin for ruin; the ' first' sound of u 
beinff given instead of the ^ third ' or that of oo in 
mood. 

Pro^ve mood rule, lose tool, boom moon 
rood behove true, broom remove fruit group 
bosom, boom woo druid swoon groove, im- 
brue canoe gamboge gloom smooth, bru- 
tal cool doom pool poor, moor boor who 
tomb caisson, rude rural truant fruitless 
prudent. 

as in Nor. 

The ^ third sound ' of o, in Walker's notation. 

The error to be avoided in this sound is that of 
making it nearly the same with the o of the word 
«o, or dividing the sound into two parts, of which 
the first is the o of noy and the secoiid that of u in 
«/>, or of a in ai; thus, Noar for nor. 

OV or^b corM sorU short stor^iD) form 
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horn scorn corn thorn cork, fork north torch 
horse lord resort, remorse unhorse retort 
contortion distorted mortal, morsel mort- 
gage mortar torture forfeit formal, fortune 
sort torment coral bom forlorn. 

The same sound unaccented : Forbear 
tormenting formality mortality sortie for- 
mation ornamental. 

O as in Not : 

The ^ fourth' sound of o, in Walker's notation. 

The common error in the formation of this sound 
is, as in the ahove examples, the substituting of e 
in no, or of a double sound formed by o in noy and 
u in up J or a in at; thus, Lost or loast for lost. 
This sound should be carefully avoided in this and 
the above classes of examples, as a striking mark 
of vulgarity or carele^ssness". There is also the op- 
posite error of making the * fourth' sound of o 
nearly like the ' fourth' sound of a; thus. Gat, 
I clack, &c. for got, clock, &c. 

Odd rob mob*, dog log bog, not rot dot, 
loss boss toss, cross Boston sob, prop fog 
croft, loft soft clod, doff costly god, god- 
dess nod lofty, glossy dross fossil, foster 
hostage softness. 

The same sound unaccented: Obtain 
occur commend, documentary prostration 
population, cassock carrot mammoth, tre- 
I mor fluor algor. 

I * ITi* uiflectioiifl may now be supplied by the pnnst 
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O as in Done : 

Th6 dame with the second sound of u, ot* that 
of t£ in hibj upf &c. 

The fault in the formation of this sound is the 
Buhstituting for it the o of smokcy that of novy or 
that of not. 

Come comrade combat none, nothing 
love comely word, world worm wont 
scourge, none such worship comfit colan- 
der, colonel bombard (noun) bombast (n.) 
compas§, demon sovereign wonted sover- 
eignty. 

U as in Tube, mutCy ^c. : Eu as in Eu- 
logy : Ewas in Ewe : Ui as in Suit : lew 
CCS in View : and Eau as in Beauty. 

The * first' sound of w, in Walker's notation. 

The errors common in this sound are the sub- 
stituting for it that of u in full or o in move; thus, 
toon for twne, and commencing the sound oft* with 
that of a instead of e; thus tayoon for tune. 

Use cure lure tune dupe, fume useful hu- 
man humor feud, hew few dew pew mew, 
new due cue sue blue, lubricate tumid cu- 
bic stupid constitution, institution revolu- 
tion student studious duke, ducal supera- 
ble supreme superior conclude, resume 
consume renew review beautiful, beaute- 
ous lucid luminary stupor fluid, importune 
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opportunity mutual plural lurid, during du- 
ration dewy lunar lunatic, lunacy endure 
assume astute confute. 

The same sound unaccented : Lucubra- 
tion educate articulate stipulate stimulate, 
singularly regular confluence calculate em- 
ulate, feature nature fortune. 

U- as in Tub : 

The ^ second' sound of le, in Walker's notation. 

There is sometimes an error heard in this sound, 
which makes it seem to resemble o in on; thus, On- 
der for under; and another which cannot be repre- 
sented to the eye, but which gives this vowel a 
sound which is too guttural, (formed too deep in 
the throat,) and with too wide an opening of the 
organs. This sound approaches, though very 
slightly, to the o of on: it should be carefully 
avoided as uncouth and vulgar. 

Up under tun run gun dub, cub rub dug 
tug mug sup, duck cluck church such 
clutch much, shrub glut strut nut nun hum, 
buzz purr cut puff gruff muff, dull mull 
cull clung gulf gulp, tuft trust tusk musk 
hurl skulk, skull unfurl churl custard bulge 
husky. 

The same sound unaccented : Uptake 
undo unseal sackbut conduct log-hut. 

U as in Bull, FuUj ^. : O as in Wolf^ 

Took J ^c. : 

The ^ third' sound of w, in* Walker's notation^ 
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An error -sometimes heard in this sound is tbi^ of 
obscuring it by hastening over it, and dwelling too 
much on the consonant which follows it. This error 
cannot be exactly represented: it can only be 
genially described as impairing the true and clear 
sound of the letter. 

Pull bush, push puss, put bull-dog, full- 
er wolfish, foot wood would could, should 
pulley, pulpit cushion, cuckoo woman, su- 
gar woollen^ withstood wool, hood, stood 
good. 

Sounds or Diphthongs. 

Qi and Oy as in Oil and Boy : 

The common errors in this sound arise from a 
^ant <if attention to the true sound of the initial 
letter of the diphthong, which is the o of nor^ and 
not that of no. Hence the faulty sound of oil, boy, 
for #t<, hoy. A worse error, though less frequent, 
is that of pronouncing this diphthong like the letter 
i ; thus, lit for oil. 

Boil coil foil, toil soil coy, toy joy 
hoy, rejjoice broil spoil, void doit coin, loin 
joint hoist, moist joist voice, oily joyful 
coinage, poise noise employ, embroil 
appoint avoid, alloy recoil turmoil. 

Qu as in, Pound : Oiv as in Down 

The neglect of the initial letter of the diphthong 
IS also the i^auae of the common error in this sound, 
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which consists in substituting the sound of a in ^ar 
for that of o in orby and prolonging unduly the first 
sound of the diphthong, causing a broad and draw- 
ling sound; thus, Tawndy tatrn, for pound, toii'n. 

The locfil error of New England substitutes for 
the initial sound of this diphthong, that of a in a< 
or of c in met; thus, Paund, tawn; for pound, down. 

How VOW now thou, loud cloud cow 
gown, count house town clown, scowl 
fowl mouth out, our ground found sound, 
round souse mouse bounce, rebound re- 
sound astound confound, coward cowering 
lowering scouring, account recount sur- 
mount boundary, poundage hourly cowl 
growling. 

Consonant Sounds: 

These may be conveniently arranged according 
to the organs with which they are articulated. 

Labial, or Lip Letters: 

Mute labials, B, P; aspinxted labials, F, PH, 
GH as in Laugh, Y; liquid labial, M; vocal la- 
bial, W. 

The common defect in the articulation of theso 
sounds is a want of force in the compression and 
opening of the lips. 

In practising the following words, the utmost 
force and clearness of sound should be given to 
the labial letters. 

Br-Bay bad bar ball bee, bet bile bit 
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bore bog, boon bush bust by blab, swab 
babe barb glebe web, imbibe bib globe rob 
bull, babbler bubbling double trouble un* 
blamed, unblameable peaceably abomina- . 
ble hubbub bulbous. 

P — Pay pad par pall peat pet, pile 
pit pore pod poor push, pus pie ape pope 
pap harp, creep step pipe pip grope pop, 
pulp topple supple grappling uncropped 
palpably. 

i;— PH, GH, Fay fat, far fall, fie 
fee, fed file, fin fore, foss fool, fuss safe, 
staff wharf, fife thief, whiff oaf, off hoof, 
huff laugh, caliph bafHe, offing sulphur, 
laughedst fifer, chaffering quaffed, triumph 
draught. 

V — Vane van vaunt, vie veer velvet, 
vile vogue volley, cave cove sleeve, helve, 
dive live, grove love of, valve vivify re- 
vive, surviving valvular revivedst. 

M — May mat mark malt, mien men 
mile mist, moan mop moon must, my aim 
ham harm, qualm seem hem mime, hymn 
home doom come, lime maim mammal 
mummy, roaming commencement monu- 
ment humbly, murmurs maimed hummest 
hummedst. 

^— Wane wail way wag war, wall wad 
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we wine, win wo wot won beware, away 
bewail unwed unwashed. 

Dental, or Teeth Letters. 

MutCy D, T;--Lmnnor, TH as in Thin, TH as 
in Thine ^--Aspirateay J, G soft, CH as in Church, 
— SH sharp as in Shape, T I as in JVo/ton, CI as 
in Gracious, CE as in Ocean; — SH flat, or SI, 
SIX, &c. as in Occ(mon, Division, Leisure; — Si6i- 
lant, or hissing, S sharp and C soft, as in Saucey-^ 
S flat as in fVas, Z as in Haze 

D — -Day daw dart dash die din, deem 
den dome don dub duke, laid awed hard 
mad lied lid, feed fed mowed rod cud de- 
nude, deduce deduct added addled oddly 
wedded, called adds dubbedst doubled 
dared dastard. 

T — Tame tar, tall tap, teeth tent, tithe 
twit, titter tome, top too, tutor tut, tight 
taught, tete-a-tete tart, tat cat, hot coat, 
total foot, destitute stutter, lightest tight- 
en'dst, triturate capitulate, tittered hurt'st. 

TH sharp — Thane thank tha^, theory 
thigh thin, thorn threw throw, thrust thirs- 
ty scath, breath thrusteth north, youth 
growth worth, truths swath youths, hearths 
oath cloths. 

TH JJat--They that thy though, thee 
then therefore swathe, paths seethe sithe 

3 
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blithe, tithe baths beneath oaths, thither 
underneath bathes swathes. 

J and G soft — ^Jay genius gentle Jam 
jar, jet jeer gesture jilt jimp, giant gibbet 
jolt jostle just, gymnic gyve gypsy joy 
age, liege edge budge judge judgedst* 

CH soft — Chair chat charm chalk check 
chine, chin churn chirp hatch marcK watch, 
each switch scorch birchen satchel beech- 
en, twitching touchedst. 

SH sharp TI CI, &c. — Shame shad, 
shark shawl, sheen shed, shine shin^ show 
shot, shoe shrub, shroud shrink, shrive 
shrivel, shrine sash, marsh swash, mesh 
wish, brush push, splashing marshy, ratioa 
completion, discretion contrition, promo- 
tion revolution, disputatious — [ce and ci 
sounding sh:"] herbaceous, ocean contuma- 
cious, specious delicious — \ci sounding 
she] enunciation pronunciation, association 
partiality. 

SH flat — Derision abrasion adhesion, 
explosion confusion roseate, azure osier 
vision, leisure seizure treasure, pleasure 
occasion collision. 

S sharp and C soft — Say sad salt saun- 
ter, see cease set slice, sister cistern cider 
soak, sod source sorcery sue, suds system 
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ace pass, salts farce fleece suppress, ice 
assistance police miss, twice jocose toss 
juice, sluice fuss distress mists, hosts lis- 
tenest listlessly interstice, solstice sayest 
assassin assassinates, assassinatest assas- 
sinatedst sustainest designest, presidest 
desistedst rests seducest. 

SJlatj Z — Phases houses fantasm buz- 
jzes gales, homes dives zany breezes zebra, 
maze was has prizes dissolves, observes 
hussars dismays huzzas dismembers, dis- 
arms disburdens husbands philosophical 
disease, bedizens roses daisies venison 
horizon, 

PalcUiCy or Mouth letters.* 

Kbs in Key: C hardy as in Cue: Ch as in 
Chorus: Q as in Queen: Kail cane quaint 
keel queer key, quid cone quote cup cube 
cake, squeak elk pike kick sick attack, 
quack quake crowd crust clay cloy, dirk 
work bulk skulk crack cracked, cracks 
crackst crackedst crackling choral ar- 
chives, architecture archangel quicker. 

G hard as in Gag: Gay gave, gap 
^uard, gall ghost, green go, gone gulp, 

* Formed by the lower part of the tongue approaching the < 
back pari of the roof of the mouth' 
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plague hag, bog jug, egg gargle, giggle 
gurgle, ogle glimpse, gray gross. 

Semi-palatic letter, or initial Y, as in Ye. 
Yare yest yon, young yonder your, you 
youth yawl. 

Aspirated or Breathing letter. 
H as in Hail: Hay hat harm hall, heel 
head high hit, home hot horse hoot, hue 
hut hyphen behave, behest hence when 
why, who where wheat what, wherefore 
whirl whence vehement, annihilate human 
behemoth vehicle. 

Nasal letters.* 
Nas in No: Nay nap gnarl knee net, nice 
nib note not new, fain can barn keen ken, 
line sin own on hewn, grain npise now 
noun winnow. 

Nasal iV, as in Sing, NG as in Finger: 
NK in thinkj NC in Concave, NQ in 
Conquest. 

Gang king sprung length strength bank, 
sink being nothing writing hanging bring- 
ing, robbing singing conquer prolong 
concourse concubine, extinct distinction 
thank banquet sunk ink, thinks thinkest 

* Formed by the breath passing through the nose. 
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crank angle English congress, anger con- 
gregate anguish extinguish unguent lan- 
guid- 

Sound of L. 
jL, as in Lull: Lay lee, lie lo, loo law, 
lad lark, loll hale, all mall, well weal, 
will wool, hull lowly, lily lullaby. 

Trilling letter. 
R initial, or before a vowel,^ as in Rude., 
Ray rat, raw wry, pray brass, crape green, 
trait shrug, throw root, rust rural, around 
enrich, rebel Roman, roll rot, flowery con- 
trary, library rest, rhinoceros roaring, rear- 
ing rushest, torrent dreary, briery priory, 
cruel truly, protrude. 

R final or before a consonant as in Air, 
far, farm.\ Hare are ore, ire our ear, 
harm form burn, eternal fern dark, farm 
marl furl, hurl whirl her, formal borne 
born, murmur far former, horn torpor stork, 
fork ford hoard, lord force horse, ark dart 
barter, herd learn arm, pearl world ser- 

* Articulated by a forcible trill of the tongue against the tfp- 
per gum, forming a harsh sound, which may be denominated 
•hard* R, 

t In the formatioB of this sound, which is much softer, the 
tenffue bends inward in the mouth, and the vibration is very 
riight This sound may be dist'mgtiished as * soft' R. 
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vant, border merchant adore, demure ex- 
pire appear. 

Exercise combining both Rs. Rarely 
rear roar error, horror roared reared war- 
rior, terror regular irregular brier, prior 
truer. [These words should be articu- 
lated with great precision and energy.] 

JVbte, The common errors in the sounds of this 
letter are the substitution of the hard for the soft r; 
thus, warr for war; the entire omission of the let- 
ter, as in wsLwm, for warm, the protrusion of the 
hard sound after a consonant; thus, derread for 
dread. Nothing is more characteristic of true and 
graceful articulation than the clear and appropri- 
ate sound of this letter. 

Palatic and Sibilant letter. 

X as in Vex: Axe sex ox expel exile, six 
oxen Saxon waxedst sexton, axle excel 
fixture extract exhortation exorcise expect. 

X as in Examine: E^cample exemplary 
exact auxiliary exailt exhort exhaust ex- 
haustion exhale, exhalation exhibit exhi- 
bition exordium. 

Terminational Sounds which are often im- 
perfectly ENUNCIATED. 

able and ably. 

The error in these terminations is that of sub- 
stituting the t of audible, or the u inbubble, for the 
a of babble, — rendered short, however, from 
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becoming unaccented. There is a still grosser 
error of inserting a sound like that of u in buty 
between the b and the Z, of the termination able; 
thus, HxniBbul for amia&/e. 

Applicable formidable commendable, 
peaceable agreeable palpable, perishable 
sociable amiable, pitiable honorable detes- 
table, abominable forinidably commenda- 
bly, agreeably sociably amiably honorably, 
detestably respectably immutably tolera- 
bly. 

ible and ibly. 

Enunciated incorrectly with the u of bubble, for 
the t of nibble, — rendered short, as unaccented. 

Invincible forcible incredible audible, 
illegible controvertible incontestible fea- 
sible, susceptible perceptible invincibly 
forcibly, incredibly audibly perceptibly 
contemptibly. 

ure. 
The error commonly heard in this termination, 
is that of substituting u in but for the short name 
sound, as heard in the word universal; thus, treas- 
t4r' for treasure. 

Pleasure measure exposure erasure com- 
posure, displeasure outmeasure nature 
feature creature, pressure fissure leisure 
closure disclosure, censure tonsure ligatare 
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miniature portraiture, legislature impos 
lure departure seizure. 

date and tiate* 
The common error is that of shorteniiig this 
termlDation into one syllable, in words in which 
it should form two; thus, Emas^e for emactate. 
[ema-she-ate, if analysed.] 

Depreciate officiate enunciate annunci- 
ate consociate associate, ingratiate expati- 
ate dissociate excruciate. 

cial and tiaL 

Commonly mispronounced as if terminating with 
id instead of al; thus, Sociu^ for socio/, [so-shal.J 

Special judicial, beneficial artificial, su- 
perficial provincial, commercial confiden- 
tial, initial substantial, circumstantial cre- 
dential, providential prudential. 

ful and fully. 
Sometimes carelessly enunciated with the sound 
oft* in bulk, instead of that of t* infxdl, — if di- 
vested of accent; thus, Dreadful for dreadfuL 

Needful awful playful, fanciful peaceful 
changeful, gracefully revengeful guilefully, 
beautifully tuneful hopeful. 

tion and sion. 

Often carelessly articulated without o; thus, Oc- 
CBzfm for occasion, [occa-^fctin,] 
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Evasion invasion confusion persuasion, 
adhesion cohesion decision division, pro- 
vision explosion diffusion conclusion, im- 
pulsion compulsion dimension expansion, 
comprehension aversion incursion com- 
passion, concession profession procession 
constitution, solution institution caution 
option, perception addition repetition ac- 
quisition. 

diari^ diakj dious, and eous. 

Mispronounced by dropping the sound of i or of 
e; thus, Injan for Indian, by changing a into u as 
Injun for Indian, and sometimes by dividing thus, 
In-de-an for Indian, [Indyan or In-dye-an.] 

Tedious perfidious fastidious insidious 
invidious, meridian compendious odious 
melodious commodious, hideous lapideous 
comedian mediate intermediate, imme- 
diately repudiate araneous spontaneous 
homogeneous, duteous plenteous bounte- 
ous beauteous quotidian. 

ruMi, rial, riouSj reous, rion and rtor, ought to make 
the t and e a distinct syllable fas r does not natu- 
rally blend with the vowel which follows it. Hence 
the necessity of pronouncing Histo-ri-an as a word 
of four syllables, and not allowing the % to drop 
into the sound of y. 

Barbarian librarian agrarian valerian 
senatorial equestrian, various gregarious 
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glorious victorious laborious notorious, 
arboreous vitreous mysterious pretorian 
clarion criterion, centurion superior in- 
ferior anterior material imperial, memorial 
armorial. 

sm^ Inij rm. 

Sometimes articulated in an awkward 
manner which allows a sound like that of 
u in up to drop in between m and the let- 
ter which precedes it ; thus, Patriotisum, 
for patriotism. 

Criticism exorcism, phantasm spasm, 
chasm witticism, fanaticism helm, whelm 
elm, overwhelm worm, arm alarm, harm 
disarm 
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LESSON I. 

ARTICULATION. 

The main purpose of reading and speaking, is 
to communicate tbought.^^ The most important 
point in elocution, therefore, is a distinct and cor- 
rect enunciation, without which it is impossible to 
be rightly and clearly understood. The chief de- 
sign, accordingly, of this department of education, 
hf by appropriate exercise, to cultivate the organs 
of speech, to Strmigthen and discipline the voice, 
and, at the same time, to eradicate incorrect hab- 
its of utterance, which may have been contracted 
through early neglect. 

Enunciation may, for the purposes of instruc- 
tion, be considered in connexion, 1st. with articu- 
lationy or the management of the organs of speech; 
2dly. with pronunciation^ or the sounds of the 
voice, regarded as modified by usage or custom in 
the language which is spoken. 

The common hinderances to distinct enonciation 
may, as far as articulation is concerned, be class- 
ed as follows: * 

1st. Feebleness y arising from a want of fuU and 
forcible emission of voice, and of due energy in the 
action of the organs, — particularly the tongue, the 
teeth, and the lips. 

^Theieezj^anatoiy observations are* designed cliiefly fof 
teaishera and adtdts. The parts of the lesson intended for the 
yoQog leazner» are in larger type. 
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Sd. OnttMum, a fault occasioned by undue rs' 
pidity or hurry, and sometimes by an inadvertent 
compliance with incorrect custom. 

3a. Obscurity y caused by the want of precision 
and accuracy in the functions of the organs, and 
a consequent want of definiteness or correctness 
in the sounds of letters and syllables. 

7he rule of practice, therefore, in regard to the 
exercises of reading and speaking, should be^ 
Always to articulate with such energUy dehberatenesSy 
and accuracy y that every sound of the voice may be 
fully and exactly formedy distinctly heardy and 'perfect- 
ly understood. A drawling slowness, however, and 
a pedantic or irregular prominence of unaccented 
syllables, should he carefully avoided. 

Errors in articulation may be conveniently clas- 
sed according to the manner in which they affect 
the pronunciation of words and syllables. 

1st. Those which consist in omitting or ob- 
scuring xeords. Among these are the following: 

In the pronunciation of the conjunction 
andy cutting off the final letter dy and ob^ 
scuring or omitting the initial letter a. 
These errors take place frequently, and 
in various circumstances, but particularly 
when and occurs before a word beginning 
with a vowel. Thus the word andy in the 
phrase * air and exercise,' is not unfre- 
quently pxonounced in one of these three 
ways : ' air an' exercise,' — * air un ex-* 
ercise,'— * air 'n' exercise.' 
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Tfte phrase < 9f the ' is also clipped of 
several letters,' so as to be reduced, iii some 
instances, to the bare sound of th. The 
following clause exemplifies the various 
degrees of this fault: VThe heat of the air 
was oppressive'— r* The heat o'the air ^ 
&c. — ' the heat o' th' air' &c. — ' the heat 
th' air' &c. 

The preposition to is carelessly uttered 
as if with the sound of in done or of ti 
in hut^ instead of that of o in move short- 
ened ; thoif 'He went tii %ee the monu- 
ment '-Hi-I^ * to see' ^c. 

2d. Errors»in the articulation of ini^al mjllahlcSy 
by omitting or obscuring the sounds of letters . The 
errors ofoinission are chiefly such as the follow- 
ing: [The letter which is apt to be omitted is 
italicised.] 

* Belief believe benevolence benevolent 
delicious delight delightful delineate de- 
liver denominate denominator calamity 
calamitous deny denial deliberate denote 
denounce p(>lite political, Auman f wAen 

♦ These and all foibwbg classes of words which exernplify 
errors or roles, are intended to be read aloud, with great dis- 
tinctness, and to he often repeated. 

t In words cominenclng With wh, the letters must be trans- 
posed in pronouncing ; thus, hwen /nt?eat, hwy, &c. Except 
who and its compounds, with a feW other words, % Which 
the souiai of m; is dropped; as, Whoever, whole, whoop. 
4 
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wAeat wAy whexe wAat wAirl wAimper 
3vAale wAarf wAeel wAich wAisper wAite. 

The errors of careless: urHculation and obscure 
sound in initial syllables, are chiefly exemplified 
in the letters e and o, which are incorrectly sound-* 
ed like e in her and like o in come. The true sound 
of e and o in such syllables is that which is heard 
in the first syllable of the words rewriiCy domairiy 
ordain. 

Before behind behold beware event pre- 
pare precede. 

O as in domain — Colossal, (incorrectly 
pronounced cullo^sul, &e*) Columbus pro- 
ceed producing opinion domestic ^ey to- 
bacco promote pronounce propose provide 
provoke position horizon. 

O as in ordain — Collect, (incorrectly pro- 
nounced cuUectj &:c.) collision command 
commemorate commence commit commis- 
sion comqakl^e commodious communicate 
compactly companion compare competitor 
complete . comply compose component 
comprise compress compute conceal con- 
cede conceit concern concession conclude 
concur condemn conduce condense con- 
dition conductor confederate confine 
confirm confute congeal conjecture connect 
consent consider consign console constrain 
construct consume consult contain content 
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contemplate contend contribute control 
converge convey convince convulse correct 
correctly correctness corrupt corrode cor- 
roborate; , d 

3d, The errors of articulation in middle syllables 
are chiefly those which arise from the omission 
or obscuring of e, o, or u unaccented, and the letter 
r before a Bquid. These letters, although 'they 
should never be rendered prominent, ought always 
to possess their true sound, according to the nature 
of the combination of letters in which they qpcur. 

The faulty omission of e takes place as. 
foUow^s : Several every severing tottering 
murderer fluttering utterance traveller 
gravelly deliverer deliberate desperate — 
pronounced erroneously several ev'ry, &c. 

The omission ofo: Corroborate history 
rhetoric melancholy memoxable memory- 
desolate — pronounced incorrectly corrobo- 
rate history, &c. 

The omission of the letter t*; Articulate 
perpendicwlar accuracy masculine regu- 
lar — mispronounced artic'late, &c. 

The obscuring of the lettier o, or chang- 
ing its sound from that of o i^ domain to 
that ofo in done: Composition compromise 
disposition melody custody colony elo'- 
^upnce advocate absolute opposite obsolete 
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crocodile philosophy philology zoology — 
pronounced incorrectly compilsition melo- 
dy eluquence, &c. 
^ The obscuring of the letter e, or giving 
it the sound of. e in her for that of e in 
rewrite: Society sobriety variety contrarir 
cty satiety— erroneously pronounced socIt 
uty, or as if divided thus : societ-y, &c. 

The omission of the letter r: Alarming 
disanning returning discerning confirming 
worldling reforming conformably remorse- 
fully reverberate warrior — mispronounced 
ala'ming disarming, &c, 

4th. The errors of articulation in final syUahhsi 
are chiefly those of omitting or obscuring the 
sounds of vowels — particularly that of the letter c. 
This letter, when it occurs in a final syllable un- 
accented, should have an obscure sound which is 
intermediate between that of e in met and that of 
e in metey resembling % short, and avoiding an exact 
or analytic style bordering on either of these par- 
ticular forms of the vowel. 

Omission of e: Travel gravel vessel level 
hovel novel model chapel parcel sudden 
hyphen sloven mittens — mispronounced 
trav'l, &c. 

Omission of a: Musical festival comical 
critical capital metal canonical pontifical 
numerical juridical ecclesiastical pharisa« 
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ical paradisiacal fatal fantastical princi- 
pal — mispronounced miisic'l raet'l, &c, 

Omission of i: Certain fountain uncer- 
tain — mispronounced cert'n, &c. 

Omission of o: Horizon notion motion 
oraison diapason creation contusion explo^ 
sion — mispronounced horiz'n, &c. 

Obscuring the sound of e so as to make 
it resemlJle that of e in her or of u in but 
Moment confidence equipment dependence 
dependent silent anthem providence inde- 
pendent prudent impudent confident par- 
^liament expedient — incorrectly pronounced 
moment confidence, &c. The e in these 
terminations should be that of the word 
met, without accented force. 

Obscuring the sound of a in a manner 
similar to that mentioned above : Ascen- 
dant descendant defendant perseverance 
jubilant expectant defiance affiance ordi- 
nance — mispronounced ascend wnt defi- 
^^nce, &:c. ^^ 

Obscuring thIHInds of o and oio filial 
into that of u in hm: Potato tobacco ^nottd** 
{eWoiv window wmow me^adow wiWotb bil- 
low; follow? hallott;— mispronounced potatu 
fellu, &c. 

Omitting the sound of g in the nasgj 

4* 
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diphthong ng: Waking morning' running 
walking dancing eating drinking sleeping 
resting ^ymg moving swimming writing 
bein^ deserving drawing drowning fawn- 
ing. These and many other words are 
pronounced incorrectly, thus: wakin^morn- 
in' running &c. 

Omitting the sound of r: Waf far star 
floor before flower more alarm return en- 
force recourse unhorse remorse unfurl con- 
cert depart departure character mutter 
murmur creator actor spectator nature^ 
creature feature— commonly liiispronoun-f 
ced waw^ fah, stah, ala'm, return, depa't, 
depatshii^ &c. 

Sounding y final like e in her: City so- 
ciety conformity duty beauty — mispro- 
nounced cite, societe, &c. * 

Adding the sound of r to final vowels 
«nd diphthongs when they occur before a 
word beginning with a vowel: thus, idear 
of,, &c. lawr of, &c. toj^^or in, &c. drawr 
a^lan, &c. [See er^^n final syllables 
fartWr exemplified i^^ 
ticufation.^] 

* These and several other dassed^BirrorB might have been 
arranged under the general head o^^Biunciationy and pomt- 
ed ont m the lesson on 4hat sabje^n9(at h seemed |nrefera- 
ble to trace them to their source — ajflfy articulation, or want 
of precision in the play of the oq 
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Common tffors exemfilified in phroies, [The im- 
portaDce of exemplifying current errors in phrases 
t)r sentences, arises from the fact, with which 
teachers are famiiiav, that a word placed separate- 
ly on a column or a list, becomes necessarily so 
conspicuous as to be more attentively observed 
and correctly pronounced; while the same word, 
merged in the body of a phrase, is apt to escape 
the attention, and to be pronounced incorrectly.] 

I saw (sawr)* a man who told me all 
things that ever I did* 

I have no idea of (idear of) what is 
meant. 

He will sail for Cuba (Cubar) in a few 
days. 

We were at that time speaking of 
(speakin') your brother. 

He had violated the law qf (lawr of) the 
land. 

There were several (several) rare books 
in his collection. 

They were every (ev'ry) moment ex- 
pected to appear. 

They were travelling (trav'Uin') in great 
haste. 

The visiters were mimerous (numerous) 
on that day. 

♦The error in the above examples, is contained within the 
parenthesis. ^-^ 
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He seemed sunk in melancholy (mel- 
wnch'ly). 

He was reduced almost to (tu) despair. 

You were then ready ta (tu) depart. 

His political (p'litic'l) opinions were 
liberal (lib'rwl). . 

There was a radical (radical) error in 
his opinion (upinion). 

It was a vessel (vessel) of the first class. 

His character (cha'acte') was held in 
just estimation (estimash'n). 

He was a sincere friend to liberty 
(liberty). 

His notions (nosh'ns) of his own condi- 
tion (condis'hn) were absurd. 

He fails in articulate (aiticUate) utter- 
ance (utt Vance). ^ 

A certain (sutt'n) man had two sons. 

His composition (compusishn) was far 
(fah) from being correct (currect). 

The grave of the Indian (injun) chief. 

We are not fastidious (fastijous) in our 
taste. 

He gave a conditional (cundishnul) 
promise. 

The bird w^s fluttering (flutt'rin') over 
her nest. 

You had a very calamitous (cUamitous) 
voyage. 
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' It was contrary to the lata of (lawr of) 
nature. 

His face wore a cadaverous (cadav'rous) 
hue. . 

The measure is preposterous (prepost'- 
rous). 

You were unable to (tu) speak. 

She was present at thQ musical (mu- 
s\c^l) festival ((estiv^l). 

He had been a great traveller (traveler). 

They were unwilling to leave a certain- 
ty (suttnty) for an uncertainty (unsuttnty). 

The measure rendered them odious 
(ojous). 

The declamation was animated and 
(an') chaste. 

Among the boughs of (o') the trees. 

Actuated by honor and (un') honesty. 

Take the rod and (an') axe and (an') 
make the murder (raudde) as you make 
the law. 

He spoke to (tu) them of it before 
(bufore). 

On every (evVy) leaf and (an') every 
(ev'ry) flower. 

The creation (creash'n) and preserva- 
tion (preservash'n) of life. 

The testimony of the second witness 
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corroborated (cwrrob^raied) that of the. 
first (fust). 

The benevolent (b'nev'lunt) Howard. 

The fruit was delicious (d'licious); the 
prospect was^ delightful (d'Hghtful). 

The stranger was remarkably polite 
(p'lite) to them. 

The dignity of human ('uman) nature 
(natshu). , 

When (wen) will what (wat) he whis- 
pered (wispered) transpire? 

Where (were) wheeled (weeled) and 
whirled (wirled) the floundering (floun- 
d'rin') whale (wale). 

Behold (biihold) he is before (bufore) 
you. 

Be prepared (prupared) to' precede 
(priicede) them. 

His opinioh (upinion) was that we ought 
to obey (ubey). 

They committed (cummitted) the whole 
piece to memory (mem'ry). 

The communications of the competitors, 
were compared, (cummunications, &c.) 

You concurred in condemning the con- 
federates (cwncurre^, &c.) 

The building which was constructed of 
wood and contained a vast quantity of 
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combustible materials, was in a short time 
consumed *(as above). 

She studies history (hist'ry) and rhet- 
oric (rhetVic). ^ 

He had no disposition (dispusish'n) to 
employ him&elf in composition (compusi- 
sh'n). 

His eloquence (eluquencej set the colo- 
nies (coluaies) in a flame. 

Natwre (natshu) and society (sucietty) 
are not always in unison (unis'n). 

Fair (fai') Greece, sad relic of departed 
(depa'ted) worth (wo'th). 

Immortal (immo'tal) though no more 
(mo'). 

Easing their steps over (ove') the burn- 
ing (burning) marl (ma'l). 

The vessel (vess'l) was built as a mod- 
el (mod'l). 

We travelled (trav'lled) on a level (lev'l) 
road of gravel (grav'l). 

His musical (music'l) tone had a comi- . 
ca\ (comic'l) effect. 

A specimen of the metal (met'l) was 
sent to the capital (capital). 

In a moment of imprudent confidence 
he declared himself independent of their 
assistance (momunt), &c. 
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Looking (lookin') out at the window? on 
the willoi(?s in the meadaw; (windu, &c). 

Dancing, drawing, and singing- beings 
only graceful accomplishments, are much 
less ^important than the useful ones of 
reading- and writing* (dancin' &c)* 

And the smooth stream in smoother 
(smoothe') numbers flows. 

Rarely does poverty overtake the dili- 
gent (as above). 

FauU$ of local usage exempUJied, Inadvertent 
compliance with negligent and erroneous custom, 
is a great source of the defectivje articulation which 
prevails in school reading. The extent to which 
faults of this class are sometimes carried, even in 
circumstances otherwise favorable to good edu- 
cation, may be inferred from the following speci- 
men of the actual style of articulation, current in 
many schools in Boston, which are certainly well 
taught in other respects. Exercises similar to the 
following should be occasionally performed by the 
learner for his own use, with a view to the detectipn 
of current errors which might otherwise escape 
his notice, and influence his own articulation. 

The following extract is printed, it will be ob- 
served, with a notation of the incorrect articulation, 
throughout. The design of this arrangement is 
to arrest the attention of the young learner, and 
produce, if possible, an adequate impression of 
the consequences of hasty and careless utterance. 

Extract, The young of all animals appear to 
receive pleasure simply from the exercise of their 
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Umbsf and bodily faculties, without reference to 
any end to be attained, or any use to be aiiswered 
by the exertion. A child, without knowing any- 
thing of the use of language, is in a high degree 
delighted with being able to speak. Its incessant 
repetition of a few articulate sounds, or perhaps 
of a single word, which it has learned to pro^ 
nounce, proves this point clearly. Nor is it less 
pleased with its first endeavours to walk, or rather 
to run, which precedes walking, although entirely 
ignorant of the in^portance of the attainment to its 
future life, and even without applying it to any 
present purpose. A child is delighted with speak- 
ing, without having anything to say, and with walk-«r 
ing, without knowing whither to go. And pre- 
viously to both these, it is reasonable to believe, 
that the waking hours of infancy are agreeably 
taken up with the exercise of vision, or perhaps, 
more properly speaking, with learning to see.''^ 

Incorrect articulation. The young of all animtds 
(anim'ls or animal's) appear to receive play zhn, sim- 
ply from the exe'cise of their limbs an' bod'ly fac'l- 
ties, without refrence to any end tu be attained, or 
any use tu be answered by the exn^sh^n. A child, 
without knowin' anything u th' use of language, is 
in a high degree d 'lighted with bein' able tu speak. 
Its incess'nt rep'tisAn of a few artic'late sounds, 
or p'r'aps of a single word, which it haa-^ Iwnn'd tu 
prunounce, proves this point clea'ly. Nor is it lesa 
pleased with its fust successful endeavus tu walk, 
or rather tu run, which precedes (or pre-cedes) 
walkin', although entirely ignurunt u th' im- 

* The above extract should be read aloud from the mcorrect 
articulation; the errors being rectified, when necessary, by refer- 
ence to the extract as correctly given. 

5 
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poHance u th' attainmunt to its futii' (or futshu) 
life, and even without applyin* it to any pres'nt 
pu'pose. A child is d'lighted with spef^in' 
without havin' anything tu say, and with walkin', 
without knowin' whither tu go. An' previously 
tu both these, it is reasonabul tu b'lieve, that the 
wakin' hours of infuncy are agree'bly taken up 
with the exe'cise of vizfen, or p'r'aps, more pro- 
pe'ly speakin', toith Itmmn' tu see. 

Errors of the above description vary, of course, 
with the places and even the schools in which they 
exist; and the above, or any similar example, 
must be considered as thus limited, and not as 
^eant to be of unipersal application. It should 
further be observed that, in exhibiting a specimen 
of prevailing faults, ' it becomes necessary to the 
usefulness of the exercise, to include in the nota- 
tion of a passage, all the errors usually made by 
a class, although the nqmiber might be much small* 
er for an individual. 

Every pupil who fails of articulating distinctly, 
has an habitual fault in the pronunciation of one 
or more classes of words or syllables, and some- 
times, perhaps, of letters. These should be se- 
lected and thrown into the form of sentential exer- 
cises, for daily practice, in the manner exemplified 
in this lesson. 

^ Natural impediments' or — ^as they should rath- 
er be called — ^faults of early habit, must be re- 
moved by means adapted to particular cases. But 
there are few pupils who do not need, in one form 
or other, the full benefit of careful superintend- 
ence and constant direction, along with regular 
exercise, in this department of elocution. The 
very general neglect of this branch of elementary 
instruction, leaves much to be done in the \f ay of 
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correction and reformation, at later stages. The 
faults acquired through early negligence, and con- 
firmed into habit by subsequent practice, need 
rigorous and thorough measures of cure; and the 
pupil who is desirous of cultivating a classical 
accuracy of taste in the enunciation of his native 
language, must be willing to go back to the careful 
study and practice of its elementary sounds, and 
discipline his organs upon these, in all their vari- 
ous combinations, till an accurate and easy artic- 
ulation is perfectly acquired. The * exercises in 
articulation and pronunciation ' are arranged with 
a view to this object. ^ 
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LES 30N II. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

This departoient of elocution is sometimes term- 
ed oHhoepy (correct speech.) It is properly but 
an extension and application of the subject of 
tbff preceding lesson. Articulation regards the 
ftmctiom of file organs of speech; and pronun- 
ciation, the sound produced by these functions, as 
conforming to, or deviating from, the modes of good 
usage. Speech being merely a collection of arbi- 
trary sounds used as signs of thought or feelings 
it is indispensable to intelligible communication 
that there be a general agreement about the sig- 
nification assigned to givfti sounds, as other- 
wise there could be no common language. It is 
equally important that there b^ a common con- 
sent and established custom, to regulate and fix 
the sounds used in speech, that these may have a 
definite character and signification, and become 
the current expression of thought. Hence the 
necessity that individuals conform in their habits 
of speech to the rules prescribed by general 
usage,— or, more properly speaking, to the custom 
of the educated and intellectual classes of society, 
which is, by courtesy, generally acknowledged as 
the law of pronunciation. Individual opinion, 
when it is at variance with this important and 
useful principle of accommodation, gives rise to 
eccentricities, which neither the authority of pro- 
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found learning, nor that of strict accuracy and 
system, can redeem from the charge of pedantry. 

It is a matter of great importance, theref^re,that 
the young, whose hahits of speech are yet fonning, 
should early learn to recognise the rule of author- 
ised custom, and neither yield to the influence of 
those errors which, through inadvertency, will 
creep into occasional or local use, nor, on the other 
hand, be induced to follow innovations, or changes 
adopted without sufficient sanction. A cultivated 
taste is always perceptible in pronunciation, as in 
every other expression of mind; and errors in 
pronouncing are unavoidably associated with a 
deficiency in the rudiments of good education. 

Young persons who are desirous of perfecting 
their pronunciation would do well to read aloud, 
daily, a few columns of Walker's * dictionary, and 
mark with a pencil those words which they find 
they have been accustomed to mispronounce, 
themselves, or to hear mispronounced by others. 

* To obtain an nndeviating standard of spoken language is 
impossible. The continual progress of refinement, and, per- 
haps, sometimes, an affectation of refinement — and at all events 
Irresistible custom, — are perpetually producing changes in 
speech which no individual and no body of men can completely 
-check. Neither Walker, therefore, nor any other orthoejybt, 
can be held up as permanent authority in every case. Still 
there is seldom or never an individual so happily situated, as to 
be necessarily exempt from local peculiarities which are at 
variance with general use. An occasional appeal to the dic- 
tionary must therefore be useful to the majority of persons ; 
and, of the various dictionaries in common use, Walker's may 
be taken as, on the whole, the safest guide to good usage in 
^pronunciation. A few allowances must, of course, be made for 
ihose cases in which a sound is noted, that cannot be exactly 
^expressed to the eye, by any combination of English letters. 
The chief of these instances are explained in the exercises in 
fuiticalalion and pronunciation. 
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This exercise, however, must be performed on the 
column which contains the orlhoepy, and not on 
that which contains the orthography; tas errors 
would otherwise escape unnoticed. The follow- 
ing will be found an easy way of committing to 
memory the words which are marked as above 
mentioned. Let the learner compose a sentence 
comprising all the words which he has marked in 
one reading; and by repeating such a sentence 
several times daily, the correct pronunciation of 
the words will soon be permanently impressed on 
his mind. A steady course o£e/£Uch application 
will, in a few months, enable the student to pro- 
nounce correctly every word in the English lan- 
guage, and save him from embarrassment and 
errors in reading or speaking in public. 

Errors in pronunciation may regard either the 
quality of sound in httera, or the placing of accent 
on syllables. The former may be classed alpha- 
betically, for the convenience of referring easily to 
particular letters. 

Vo.WBLS. 

The letter A. ■ 

The errors committed in obscuring the sound of 
this and other letters, have been already pointed 
out, under the head of articulation. The follow- 
ing errors do not necessarily imply any indistinct- 
ness in articulating, but rather a mistake regard- 
ing the particular sound to be given to this letter, 
in different circumstances. 

Errors. The indefinite article is often 
pronounced with the sound of a in fate for 
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that of a in /a/; thus, I saw a man for I saw 
Si man. This is merely a childish error, 
continued from the elementary schools, and 
should be avoided, as rendering pronuncia- 
tion formal, precise, and mechanical. 

A in unaccented initial syllables, is mis- 
pronounced in the same way ; thus ^bate 
for abate: — so is a final, as in Cuba for 
Cuba: and, generally, a unaccented in the 
following and similar syllables: honorary, 
obduracy, peaceably, for honorary, ob- 
duracy, peaceably. 

Rule. The letter a, constituting an un- 
accented isyllable, or occurring at the end 
of an unaccented syllable, has the sound 
of a ia that, as in the words. Atone, luna- 
cy, habitual, algebra, fee, which must not 
be pronounced Aytone, lunacy, habitual, 
&c.; but atone, lunacy, habitual, &c. 

Examples for Practice. 

^bash* abandon abed abet abettor abil- 
ity above about abode aboard abolish abom- 
inate abortion abreast abyss acclamation 
acute adamant adept admirable adore 

* Where two jJs occur in the same word, the one which is 
tnispronounced is in Italic type. 
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adorn adoption adult adrift afar afresh 
afloat again agree agreeable alarm alas 
alert alike amass amaze amend amid 
amuse apart apace apology are araneous 
aright arise arcana Asia atone Athens 
atrocious avail avenge avjert aver avow 
awake aware away bade canal cadave*- 
rous calamity cadet caliginous calumni- 
ate canine canonical canorous caparison 
capitulate caress catarrh cathedral cen- 
surable chimera commendable conversa- 
ble convalescent contumacy comfortable 
conformable constable contrary corollary 
creditable curvature customary decalogue 
declaration demagogue despicable dicta- 
torial dilatory dilemma diploma drama 
Persia privacy. 

In one class of Words the opposite er- 
ror of giving the sound of a in fat instead 
of a infatej is prevalent, as in Matron for 
matron. 

, The same error is often heard in the 
pronunciation of words of Hebrew, Greek 
or Latin origin, as in Drama for drama, 
Achaia for Achaia, Isiah for Isaiah. 

Examples for Practice. 

Patron patriot patriotism matronly satyr 
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Saturn datum desideratum arcana trans^ 
parent transparency azure stratum Dianxr 
Caius Isaiah Sinai. 

. Note, Patriotic patronage patronised, 
are exceptions. 

-. K. , ' 

Errors: The sound of e in me^ for that 
of € in met^ as in re-creant for rec-reant. 

Examples for practice : Recreate rec- 
reation relaxation reformation heroine 
heroism defalcation preface recreant. 

Error. The sound of e in met^ for that 
of e in me^ as in es-tate for e-state. 

Examples for practice: Esteem establish 
escape especially. 

For other error s^ see lesson and exercises 
on articulation. 

Error: The sound of i in pinCy for that 
of % in joiw, as in Di-rect for direct, [di- 
rect,] masculine for masculin. 

Examples for practice: Diverge vivacity 
vicinage divert* 

Adamantine amaranth^pe bitumen di- 
gress dilate digestible digest (verb) digres- 
sion dilacerate dilute diminish diminution 
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diminutive diploma direction directors di- 
version divorce diversity diversify divest 
divinity divisible divulge feminine fertile 
finesse fiducial financier finance febrile 
hostile juvenile liquidity litigious mercan- 
tile minute minotadr minuteness minority 
philosophical philosophy piano piazza pi- 
losity reptile sinistrous. 

For other errors^ see as above. - 

O. 

Error: The sound of o in no, for that of 
in not, as in Progress, process, produce 
^noun), extol ; mispronounced Pro-gress, 
Sec. for prog-ress, &c. 

The sound of o in not, for that of o in 
no, as in Revolt^ sloth, portrait; mispro- 
nounced Rev6lt, &c. for revolt, &c. 

The sound of o in no, for that of o in 
done, as in Testimony, patrimony, matri- 
mony, nugatory, dilatory, none ; mispro- 
nounced Testimony, &c. for testimony, 
[testimiiny]. 

For other errors, see lesson and exercises 
on articulation. 

t/andy. 
For errors in the sounds of these letters, 
^ee as above. 
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Diphthongs. 
See €ts before. 

Consonants. 
D and T. 

Error: These letters, when they occur 
before u, sounding as in tube, are mispro- 
nounced in two ways : 

1st. Through carelessness or affectation, 
they are softened too much, as in Ejucate 
and nachure, for edjucate and natchure.* 

2d. From a fastidious care to avoid this 
sound, they are pronounced in a separate 
and analytic manner, which wants fluency 
and freedom; thus, Ed-u-cate and nat-ure. 

Exainplesfor practice: Educate educa- 
tion creature feature arduous virtue virtu- 
ous fortune spiritual spirituous signature 
individual gradual graduate naturally. , 

For other errors, see as before.. 

Error: The sounding of A, when it 

* The troe sounds of these lettrati^when they occor as above, 
cannot be easily expressed to the eye. The d and the t how- 
ever, should be softened but very little. A slight softening of 
these letters in the. above situation, is natural and appropriate; 
as we may find by adverting, to the unaffected pronunciation 
of such phrases as 'would you,' *could you,* *intreat you,' con- 
taining a similar combination of sounds. It is the excess, and 
not the thin^ itself, that is to be avoided here. 
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ought to be silent, as in JSuiiior, Aostler, 
Aospital, Aumble ; for 'umor, &c. 
For other errors, see as before. 

The errors commonly made in the sounds of the dther 
consonants, are mentioned in the lesson and exercises on 
articulation. 

Accent. 

Accent is the force with which we pro- 
nounce the most prominent syllable of a 
word, as in the syllable man, in the word 
man^fuUy. 

Errors in accent consist in transferring 
it to syllables on which it is not iauthor- 
ised by present custom, or established 
usage, as in Con^template for cori/em^plate 
con^tents (noun) for conten^ts; and in giv- 
ing undue force to unaccented syllables, 
as in affection for affec^tion. 

The former class of errors is to be cor- 
rected by reference to the dictionary, in 
the manner already mentioned. The fol- 
lowing words may serve as specimens of 
common faults in accent. 

Dissyllables, erroneously accented on 
the first instead of the second syllable: 
Detail retail recess access. Polysyllables^ 
erroneously accented on the second sylla- 
ble instead of the first: ' Acceptable com- 
mendable. The accent on the second syl- 
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lable of these words is entirely obsolete; 
and the attempt to revive it, although fa- 
voring harmony of sound, is in as bad 
taste as the introduction of obsolete M^ords 
in writing, or the adoption of antiquated 
fashion in garments. 

Polysyllables^ erroneously accented on 
the first syllable instead of the second: 
Contemplate compensate extirpate. 

The fault of improper force on unaccented syl- 
lables^ arises frorp prolonging the vowel in such 
syllables. This error is illustrated in the incorrect 
sound of the initial a, as in abandon for abandon: 
It occurs also in the following and similar words: 
Attract attraction detract deduce deduct deduction 
detraction delusive deride derision relate remit re- 
member review addition; — mispronounced att'ra'ct. 
detra'ct for attra'ct, detra'ct, &c. This fault should 
be carefully avoided, as imparting to words, a 
childish or mechanical accent in the style of early 
lessons at elementary schools. 

The English language differs from others in no 
point more strikingly than in the peculiar force of 
its accentf which seems almost to absorb the enun- 
ciation in reading or in speaking — particularly the 
latter. This characteristic is no doubt often car- 
ried to excess, through carelessness and inatten- 
tion, and produces a faulty obscurity of articula- 
tion in unaccented sounds. But the fault of this 
extreme cannot justify the opposite, which tends 
to equalise accent, somewhat in the manner of the 
French language. The style of pronunciation 
6 
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becomes, in this way, feeble and inexpressive, bj 
losing the appropriate native prominence of Eng- 
lish accent. 



The woRDts^ The, By, My, 

They before a word beginning with a vowel, 
should be pronounced with the same sound of e as 
in Relate: before a word beginning with a conso- 
nant, it should have the obscure sound, as in the 
second syllable of eternal; but never the sound of 
broad a. 

By J in colloquial or very familiar language, may 
be pronounced short, with a sound of y correspon- 
ding to that of % in the word if, and not as some- 
times heard, to the e of we. But generally the y 
should be full. 

My should always be pronounced with the short 
sound of i, mentioned above, unless in emphatic 
expression or in solemn style; and, in the latter, only 
in phrases directly associated with solemnity, as in 
the following: * my God.' Familiar phrases, even 
in serious or solemn style, should retain the short 
«; thus, My hand, mf heart, my mouth, — not my 
hand &c. — So also in phrases of address, my lords^ 
my friends, my countrymen, &c. — not my lords, fitc 
The word mi/ae/f should never have the long y. 

The termination ED. 

In the reading of the Scriptures, the solemnity 
and antiquity of the style are supposed by some 
to require, or at least to authorise, the sounding 
of c in such words. — ^This, however, is a matter of 
taste merely, and should never be extended to 
other reading. 

The preceding illustrs^tions of errors in pronoun- 
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cing are intended rather to suggest the nec^ity 
of the dictionary exercise already prescribed, than 
to give a full list of mispronunciations. Many 
important classes of faults in pronouncing are in- 
cluded in the lesson and exercises in articulation, 
^ which it may be useful to repeat before commen- 
*clng the exercise from the dictionary. This exer- 
cise may be performed, to great advantage, by the 
use of the slate and pencil; the scholars in a class 
writing, at the dictation of the teacher, a column 
or more of words, and, on a column opposite, the 
orthoepy or actual pronunciation of each. It may 
afibrd a usefhl variety in the form of exercise, to 
write occasionally the orthoepy alone, as a disci- 
plinre of the ear, or rather of the mind^ in quickness 
and accuracy of attention. 
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Mjde of Enunciation required for Public Reading and 
Speaking. 

A cprrect eniinciation ia the fundamental quality of a dis- 
tinct and impressive elocution. It is an attainment of great 
valae, for the ordinary purposes of communication; bat it be- 
comes doubly important in the act of reading or speaking in 
public, whether we advert to the larger space which must be 
traversed by the voice, or the greater moment of the topics of 
discourse which are usual on such occasions, ^he appropri* 
ate style of modem eloquence is that of intellectual more than 
of impassioned expression; and enunciation being, of all the 
functions of the voice, that which is most important, to the 
conveyance of thought and meaning, it justly requires, in the 
course of education, more attention and practice than any 
other branch of elocution. 

A distinct articulation, regarded as a matter of taste, or $he 
result of a well-disciplined mind, possesses like the quality of 
perspicuity or clearness in writing, something more than a 
mere negative merit: it imparts to speech a positive propriety 
and gracefulness, for the want of which nothing can compen- 
sate. In tiie English language, especially, it is an invafuable 
accomplishment; as our frequent consonants, and difficult 
combinations of sound, while they render an accurate enuncia* 
tion essential to intelligible expression and natural fluency of 
speech, tend to betray the organs into a defective and inartic- 
ulate mode of utterance, — a result which may be observed in 
the habits of the illiterate and the uncultivated, wherever the 
English language is spoken. Nor is erroneous habit* in this 
particular confmed to the uneducated: it extends, m conse- 
quence of defective initiation in the English language, to the 
business of the professions, and the exercises of literary insti- 
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li^ns -; and until a cluuige, in this respect, is effected in |hd 
modes of early instraction, a good enunciation most remain to 
be the fruit of individual exertion and of self-cultivation. 

To aid such efibrts is the object, in part, of this manual; 
4m4 the lessons and exercises prescribed in the preceding pa- 
ges, although primarily designed for the elelnentary discipline 
•of young learners, will also, it is hoped, serve the purposes 
of preparatory practice for public reading and speaking, if at- 
tention is given to the following explanations and suggestions. 

Distinct enunciation depends « as already mentioned, on the 
true and forcible action of the organs of speech. Regarded in 
oonnexion with the exercise of reading or speaking in public, 
it requires, 1st, the preparatory act of drawing a full sup' 
ply of briathy that th6 lungs may be freely expanded, and a 
sumcient volume of air obtained for the production of strong 
and clear sound;* 2d, a vigorous emissiony or expulsion, of 
the breath, to -give force and distinctness to the action of those 
organs which render sound artlbulate; 3d, an energetic f de- 
iiberate,,and exact execution, in the functions of the glot- 
tisi the palatCy the tongue, the teeth, and the lipsA It is 
from the combination of all these qualities of articulation, that 
the ear receives I^e true and perfect sound of every letter and 
syllable; and the^nind^ the exact fortn and meaning of every 
word; while a failure in any of these points, is attended by a 
weak and inefficient voice, or a defective and indistinct utter- 
ance. 

7he qualities requisite to distinct enunciation naturally be- 
lof^Mto sill human heings in the possession of heahh, and under 
an adequate impulse of the mmd: they are especially character- 
istic of the activity and elasticity of youth, when not pjWfVjerted . 
or depBessedJ[>y arbitrary modes of education, or when unp^ 
rupte^by bad example and neglect. Instruction and practMl, . 
hdwever, are requisite to develope and confirm these natural 

* This act is natturelly arid unconsciously performed by persons whose 
nrganisation is happily adapted to vijrorous exercise of voice. It easi- 
ly become? a habit, even with the infirm, if due attention is devoted to 
it. It facilitates inexpressibly the" exertion necessary to public speaking ; 
and the heplect of it is a great cause of internal exhaustion and injury. 

t These details might seem too minute, were it not for the obvioua 
fact that the prevailing style of articulation, even at school and college 
exhibitloM, is such, thatBll words containina the soft sound of the let- 
ter r are uniformly deprived of that letter. Thus we hear universally 
/«»« for/«r«, iDo*ld for world, &c. and the letter s is not unfrequently 
uttered w>th the coarse sibilation of the inferior animals, rather ttum 
the apjiropriate «ound of buman speech. 
6* . 
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ffood tendencies; bttt such auls become iodispeostble when the 
habits of eniinciation have, through unfavorable influences^ 
been stamped with error, 6r when individuals have commenced 
a course of study preparatory to a profe^ion which requires 
correctness and fluency in public address. 

A habit oi drawing a full breath , has been menUoned, as 
the first preliminary to energetic and distinct enunciation. This 
point wUl, perhaps, be more clearly understood, and its valne. 
more distinctly perceived, by adverting to the circumstanc-e, 
that many speakers, (adults, through the influence of neglect- 
ed habit, and the young, from agitation or embarrassment,) 
begin to speak without a full supply of breath, or an entue in- 
flation of the lungfr, and that ^he. mechanical impulse of deliy^ 
ery commonly earri^ on the action of the voice, without leav- 
ing opportunity for a fjill supply of breath to bo drawn Jn the 
course of a whole exercise. The lungs are thus exhausted and 
injured, by being required to furmsh, (what they have not ac- 
tually received,) a volume of air suflicientto create and susv 
tain a strong articulate utterance. The whole style of a speak- 
er's elocution is thus rendered feeble, indistinct, apd unimpres- 
sive. A due attention to the student's habits of breathing, will 
do njuch towards enabling \am- to speak or read with ease and . 
distinctness, as well as to acquire a full and habitual energy of 
voice, and a permanent vigor of the organs of speech. '^ 

The second requisite to distinct articulation, is a forcible ese^ 
jpulsion of the breath. Animated conversation, on subjects 
mteresting to the ixund, and especially when a numerous com- 
pany is addressed, furnishes an idea of what is meant by expkl- 
sive or forcible unerance; and the voice of a sick person,— of 
an individual in health, when fatigued,— of & person over- 
whelm^ with grief, shame, or embarrassment, — njay serve to 
illiiltrate the opposite quality of speech, — a faint and inefleptive 
mode of expression. The act of public communication by oral 
address, requires a vigorous exertion of the organs,— a thing 
equally essential to ammation and interest in the speaker^ ana 
to the physical possibility of Ws voice being heard, or his Words 
understood by his audience. To produce an energetic and 

* The exercise of reading or speaking in public must necessarily be 
exhausting, wjien this point' is neglected; and it is no less capable of be- 
coming easy, salutary, and invigorating, if this circumstance receive due 
attention, and the sapply of breath be frequently renewed by advantace 
neing taken of every slight pause, while the chest is always kept fully 
expanded. 
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distinct artieulatioii, the breath miist be foreibly expelled' ai 
well as freely inhaled: — a fall volume of air nrast be trimt* 
miued, with great force, to the minor organs of speech, which 
give a definite character to sound. 

Where the forcible emission of the breath is neglected, a 
grave ah^ hollow voice, yet feeble and langnidln its elocution, 
is unavoidably contracted, by which the speaker's internal en- 
ergy is m«eh impaired, and the natural effect of his delivery is 
lost. A strong^and adequate utteranco, on the contrary, carries 
the voice X)utwind j and causes it to reach with ease, and with 
full effect, over a large space. In the practice of young learn* 
ers, it should receive full attention,'a8 an easy and natural means 
of Strengthening the voice, and rendering it clear and distinct. 
As a nK>de.of physical exetscise, it is conducive to inward vigor, 
and tb generid health; and as an accomplishment in elocution, 
it is of the utmost consequence to the appropriate expression 
of elevated sentiment and natural emotion. 

This kind of vocal force, however, must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from tiiat of caliii1| or vociferation, with which it 
has little in common, but which is habitually exemplified by 
some public speakers, who indulge an undisciplined and in- 
temperate energy of feeling or of voice, ai^d hy children, 
generally, when reading in a large room. It produces the 
«tyle of utterance which ittost people erroneously adopt in con* 
versing with a deaf person. 

Contrasted with a natural and habitual tone, this mode of 
utterance has a false note, and an effect altogether peculiar to 
itself: it is the tone of ph3rsical efibrt. transcending that qf 
mental expressionv True force of utterance, on the other hand, 
keeps tlie tone of meaning predominant, and preserves the 
whole natural voice of the individtial, while it increases its 
energy ♦ It differs from the tone of private conv6r8ation solely 
in additional force, and a more deliberate and distinct ex- 
pression. It Is the want of this style of utterance which creates 
formal and professional tones, or what is Lot unjustly called a 
school tone. 

The third constituent of good articulation, is to be found in 
the proper functions of the glottis , the palate, the tdn^ue, 
the teeth, and the lips. These organs divide and modify the 
voice into distinct portions of sound, constituting letters and 
syllables, and consequently require energy and deliberate" 
ness, or diie force and slowness, along with perfect precisiomp 
4>r exactness, in their aodon. 
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Jf^iMfgy in the ptay ct these minor organs of speech k, 
ft qoality entirely chstinot (torn JoudncBB or mere foive in the 
ciniasion of the voice. A aoond may come from the lungs and 
the throat with great vehemence, and yet be very obw^re in 
ito peculiar character, becaoae not di^y modified by the-to'ogoe. 
The voic# of a ^rson under the exdtement of'inebriajtbn) fur* 
ni«hei, sometimes, a striking iilustration of this (tistinction. 
Strong emotion and great loudness of speech, are, from a cause 
somewhat similar, not favorablo to ciciar expression of noeati^ 
ing, but often have a contrary efiect; tlie violence of feeling and 
of utterance preventing the true imd accurate fbrnutipn of 
sound. Energy of jurticulation^ on the other hand, consists in ' 
the for<^ with which the constituent sounds .of every word are 
expressed by the exertion of their appropriate 4irgans. It may 
«xist with very )ittl^ of mere loudness. It sometimes, gives in- 
describable power to a bare whisper. It is the quality which 
gives form and character to human speech,' and constitutes it 
the appropriate yeliicje of intellect; although from languor or 
carelessness of habit, it is too seldom exemplified in delivery. 
■ The next point to be observed, in the action of the pi^gans, is 
deliberatenesH or^tie slowness ^,t\jie medium between hurry^ 
and drawling, — faults which ilrf a great hinderance to distinct- 
new; the former producing a mass of crowded and confused 
sounds which make lao dutinct impression en the ear, and 
leave no intelligible trace on the mind; and the latter causing 
the voice to lag lazily behind the natural movement of the 
luind's attention, with an unmeaning and disagreeable pro* 
longation of sound, which takes away. the spirit and the sig- 
uificance of speech. Thedegree of slowness inquired for an 
uocurate ^nd distinct ennnciation, b^uch as to leave sufiicient 
time for the true and complete formation of every sound of 
the voice, an^ for the deliberate and r^ular succession of 
words and syllables, but is firee fiom any approach to languor 
und drawling. 

Force and slowness, however, are not the only qualities 
essential to distinct articulation. I'here must be, in addition 
to the right degree of these properties^ a due attention, in every 
instance, to the nature of the sound to be produced, and to that 
exertion «f the organs which is adapted to its exact execution. 
Articulate utterance requires, in other words, a constant ex- 
«^cise of di^rimination in the mmd, and otpreetsion, or afO- 
curacy, in the movemenUs of the organs of speech. A 
correct articulation, however, is not labored and aitificial in 
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. its character. It results from the intuitive and habitual action 
of a diHciplined attention. . It is easy, fluent, and natural; but, 
like the akilfal execution of an accomplished musician, it gives 
Ibrth every sound, even in the most rapid passages, with truth 
and correctness. A good enunciation gives to every vowel 
and consonimt its jttst proportion and character;' none being 
omitted, no one blending with another in such a manner as to 
produce confusion, and none so carelessly executed as to cause 
mistake in the hearer, by resemblance to another.* 

The faults most common in articulation, were mentioned 
at the beginning of the first lesson. They may be briefly re- 
capitulated as consisting in feehlene$$ of expression, arising 
from deficiency in organic exertion; omission, occasioned by 
rapidity; and obscurity, by inadvertency and negligence; ah 
contributing to render the voice unintelligible or indistinct. 
The faults opposed to these are not so prevalent nor so objec- 
tionable, in regard to their influence on audible ttod clear ex- 
pres^on, but are very unfavorable in their effect, owing to the 
associations inseparably Connected with them: they consist in 
undue force and prqjongation of«ound, oh ilccented ^Uables; 
and a fastidious precision 4>r undue prominence, in those which 
are unaccented/ These faults create an inexpressive, drawling, 
and childish utterance, or an artificial and affected style, which 
is repu^riiant to natural feeling and good tasste. 

The former of these two classes of faults, (exemplified in 
such enunciation as anim*l for animal, momunt for moment, 
&c.) strikes the ear of taste as coarse and careless; while the 
latter, which throws half the accent on the last syllable, and 
creates the Latin word dn'imal', or the -French style of mo'- 
ment', destroys the natural rhythm of spoken language, and 
substitutes for it a languid and tedious succession of mechanical 
sounds. The appropriate style of English accent is peculiarly 
forcible and prominent, leaving unaccented sounds very slight 
to the ear. The excess of this disproportion, is what may be 
called a natural fault; but the least deviation from this tendency 
of utterance, and, especially, any approach to an opposite ex- 
treme, produce a foreign accent. 

The worst and the most prevalent of all faults, however, are 

* The exercises on enunciation, in the first part of this volume, art 
classed with reference to the difibrent organs which they call into ac- 
tion. This arranfement was adopted with a view to the cultivaUiOji 
of strict accuracy of habit in articulation. 
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those of omittiiig and obBCuring tmacc^nled sounds, thibngli 
npidi^ and negligence of articnlation, whicfa^ rencter it tm- 
posuhle to receive rightly the sense of what is read or ^ken; 
since they prevent the possibility of artieolate distinctions ia 
the Yoice, and of corresponding discriminations hy the ear. 
The great object of speech is thus, to all intents, lost; for the 
reader or speaker is not understood.* 

The Bubj^t of enunciation has thus far been regarded chiefly 
as a physical exercise, or a. mechanical function of the organs 
of speech. It will now be briefly considered in connexion 
with the expression of thought and feeling. Contemplated iil 
this view, it requires attention to the foilovtring particulars^ 
force t pitch, and Hme, or rate of utterance. 

Force. The distinction has been already made between the 
force of vociferation, and that of energetic articulatiott. The 
former was mentioned as arising firom peculiar phyneal evr-^ 
cumstances, and as being inapplicable to pi&lic spea^dn^. 
Another kind of force etpn!dy inappro>]»riate, but habitual^ 
adopted by some speakers, was also allud^ to, — ^that arising 
irom violence of emotion. This style of utterance, from what- 
ever kind of feeling it arises, is as unsuitable in addressing a 
public assembly as a private circle, or even an individiud; 
althou|^h it may be very natural and appropriate in poetic or 
dramatic recitation, which often implies an expression of the 
extremes of human feeing. The ptoper force of voice for puolie 
d^ivery, has been mentioned as most neariy exemplified in ani- 
mated conversation, addressed to a numerous company in a large 
room. This style of utterance possesses the energy of sen- 
timent; embracing the mental influence of thought and feeh^ 
ingt blended with the physical influence of space. It is by 
departmg from this, manner, and approaching to that first men- 
tioned, mat those faulty and unnatural tones are produced, 
which have become prevalent in professional and public per- 
formances.t 

* To studeiitfl whose habits of enunciation require correction, it may 
be useful to repeat daily some of the tables which form the elementary 
exercises, and to review all, before proceeding flurther in the appendix. 

fThe progress of public taste is strikingly evinced in the change 
which has been effected in the tones of pulpit delivery, so fiur as reprds 
an imaginary and prescribed solemnity of modulation. But much re- 
mains to be done, in the way of reformation, before the general manser 
ttf jM-ofisssional address can he hrosidtt to its proper standard,— th»t of 
s«nver»inginpublic» 
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DirecHons for practice. The * exercwes on force of utter- 
ance,' which occur at the close of the appendix, may he 
practised as follows. 

The exercises on * shouting and calling' should be repeated 
daily, with the utmost attainable force; their purpose being to 
strengthen the organs* and impart volume and power of voiee. 

The exercise^ on * force of emotion' may be managed in 
nearly the samexyay. Their chief use is to facilitate strength 
of expression, in passages marked by great vehemence. 

The exercises on * declamatory force,' or the appropriate 
style of public speaking on subjects of importance and interest, 
must be carefully preserved from the violence of tone belonging 
to the preceding exercises, and should be strictly confined to 
the natural manner of earnest conversation with a distinct and 
impressive utterance,* 

The exercise on * moderate and conversational force,' should 
not fall short of the energy of voice required for conversing in 
public, but should preserve that moderation of utterance, which 
distinguishes the ordinary occasions of conversation from those 
c^ peculiar interest. 

* The mode of utterance which appropriately belongs to public spenk- 
ing, is that to which all learners, exc-ept the very youiigeat, should be' 
accustomed, for its mental, not less than its physical, advantages f since 
the voice may, by early training, be formed to any desirable point of 
strength and pliancy, and a distinct, energetic utterance is favorable to 
strong and clear impressions on the mind of the reader or speaker him- 
self, as well as of those who are addressed. Youth is the propitious 
season for the formation of habit ; and the practice of vigorous exercise 
of voice, in early years, lays the foundation of facility in professional 
effi^rt, in after life. But, aside from these geneial considerations, the ne- 
ceepity of the ca8e,1n the size, merely, of most puMic school-rooms, fur- 
nishes an immediate reason lor the assiduous cultivation of a forcible 
and natural enunciation, in school exercises. The habits which gene- 
rally prevail in school reading, are a bawling or a feeble utterance, and 
a formal tone: and these defects are necessarily transferred to the 
higher stages or education, and to the habits of professional life. 

Students whose voices are fully formed, and therefore not exposed to 
injury from great exertion, would do well, in their daily practice, to car- 
ry their force of voice, not only to the utmost possiMe Hmit of exercise 
in public buildings, but even to that required in addressiog a nun>erous 
assemblage in the open air. Exercise of this sort gives great freeduia 
of utterance, and general command of voice,'. iit practising on a snaller ' 
scale. : ; ;, 

Students who labor under organic weaknpttt'/anrd leameis whoso 
voices are in the sta^ of transition to the grave^one^ pf adult life, should 
commenee the practice of such exercises with a moderate tbree, and pro- 
coed,by degrees^ to the utmost extent of loudness. Anabruptcommencei* 
nient enforce might, in some cases, occasion injury to health, or to th« 
▼•iea. 
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The ezercke on < subdaed force' should be read in a style 
Approaching to a whisper; and that on * wiiispering' should be 
performed in literal correspondence to its designation. The 
Intention of these two forms of exercbe, is, to perfect the 
student's command of his yoice, and to enable him to retaio 
distinctness of enunciation, while he lays aside loudness. 

The most difficult of these exercises are those on declamatory 
tmd conrersational force; the former of which is apt to become 
a compound of chanting and calling, and the latter to drop 
down into the feebleness of private conversation. The result, 
in the one case, is the common arbitrary and mechanical tone 
of oratorical occasions and professional performances, a tone 
prescribed by mere custom and ill cultivated taste; the force of 
which adds nothing to meanin|, dr to genuine emotion, but 
serves merely to express, in a U»rinal way, the misdirected ex- 
citement of the sp^dcer. In the other case, an over familiar 
or fireside tone of voice is incurred, which is altogether at 
variance with the seriousness and the dignity of public address. 
The daily repetition of the various stages of utterance ex- 
emplified in the exercises on force, will serve to maintain 
vigor and pliancy of voice, and preserve a disciplined strength 
and facility of utterance. The elementary practice of the 
examples should not be relinquished, till a perfect command 
is acquired of every degree of loudness. The succession of the 
exercises should occasionally be varied, by practising them in 
mverted order; and care should be taken to preserve, in the 
expression of each, that perfect distinctness of articulation 
without which force oC utterance becomes useless. Full im- 
pressions of the importance of preparatory disciplme will be 
needed, to induce the student to carry on this department of 
practice with that vigorous and persevering application which 
It requires. The advantages of the attainment in view, how- 
ever, are of the utmost consequence to the health and viopr 
of the corporeal frame, the perfection of the organs of spee^i, 
the distinctness of enunciation, the adequsi^e expression 
« of thought, and the appropriate influence of feeling, .The 
, customary tones of public speaking are generally assumed 
• through inadvertent imitation, or adopted by misguided tk^e, 
'and are equally defective and injurious; wLether we regard 
the speaker himself, the sentiments which he uttei*, or their 
tufluence on the minds of others. 
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PiMki 'fair (knits of fte^oMioiMl speaking have a woivt 
«fct, thm thp^mve aiw hoUttuf note of voice, into which 
ike stndioiia and the sedentarj are peciiHarlj apt to fkll, m pmb- 
IkadJi— I A deep and sepnlclro w^mnity is thus impartr 
edtO'ail'aabjeet*, andtoall oecasions, alike. Hie (ree and 
nainiBC «e of the rme H loet; and fbrmalitj and dnlneia be- 
c<MBe iaaepembfy aafloeiaeed with public delivery on seriona 
soljeeta; or liie tonea of bombast and aflectadon take &e 
pkco of thooo whidi ahonid flow from eamestnesa and deva- 
lMm'9f.nmd» The young caiteh by involnntary imitation the 
intwNtiea of oMts^ and hence tlie prevalence of fake and 
hoBow vtterame, in the detonation at sefaoola and colleges, — 
a style of vOioe wfakh ofleneeenis on a sadden to convert toe 
yoatfafid spesfcofS into grave and fbrratd personages, somewhat 
•dvaocoi m life. 

Tlie €ak» pitch now alladod to^ is Attended with many injn- 
riooe conasqaeBoes: it leads to a f^atut, inandible, or inoistinet 
Qttenace, an exhanstkig mode of emitting the voice, which 
impaiis theadion of tm lungs and the ingor of health; add to 
wlneh a foimal and tediow monotony of speech, preventing 
the natnral tones of the voice, and their appropriate infln- 



The true piiehof the 9oiee, fir every indMdueit, is that 
to wMeh he inelinee m ankniifed coiwtrfotion. The pre- 
vailing aerionsneMB of foeUog which nottindly belongs to the 
expression of tho voice, in tl» attiBraiioe of the sentiments com- 
monly ii^odnoed is pabMo diseonoes, may appropriately in- 
cline the tomO to a kwer strain than is nswdly neard in con- 
versation on onfinaiy anfajeots* But the common error is to 
exacgsi^^e this tendenov of voice, and to create a difierent 
mode of speeoh f^om what is natural and habHtial to the speak- 
er; so that the pnsfossional man md the indtvidnal are not the 
aanye being,*— if «m jodgoby the tone and expression of die 
voice. 

The opposite fenlt of a high and feeble rurtey has a verr 
nnfavorabte eflect on the ear, owing to the associations with 
wfaieh it is aocompaniedJ It divests a meaker's whole manner 
of manliness and dignity^ and rendeia his ntt^nanoe much less 
imnreastve and distioet than it would otherwise be. 

The various kinds and degrees of emotion require diftreot 
notao of voice for their appropriate expression. Deq) fueling 
prodfeUMSt lowtoaos; jojihl and elevated feeling inclmev to « 
1 
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high strain; and pitj, though so widely di&ring iif force* is 
also expressed by the higher notes of the scale. Moderate 
emotion inclines to a middle pitch. 

The exercises on pitch are intended to produce the effect 
of contrast, and to gaard the ear against the nndne prevaleoee 
of any note unauthorised by meaning or emotion, or tending to 
create indistinctness of utterance. The appropriate note of 
each class of exercises will be stost correctly given in practice, 
by allowing full scope to the particular emotion which, in 
each instance, affects the pitch of the voice, and otherwise 
determines or modifies the prevsdling tone. . In this, aa wdl 
as in other departments of elocution, it is the degree of mental 
attention and interest in what is read or spoken, that favors 
felicity and truth of mechanical execution. The exercises on 
pitch should be attentively practised, till the power of easy 
transition from one class to another, in inverted as well as 
regular order, is fully acquired, and the appropriate key-note 
of any emotion can be struck with certainty and precision, 
while the natural compass of the student's voice is strictly 
regarded, and a strong and clear articulation carefully pre- 
served. 

THme, The utterance of successive sounds requires, in 
every form of speech, a certain rate, or proportion of timcy 
occupied in the formation of each element of sound, and in the 
intervals which elapse between the elements, in their natural 
and proper succe6sk)n. A «ven time is necessaiT^ to distinct 
and intelligible utterance. X)eep and solemn emotion requires 
a slow expression; and a deliberate manner is indispensable to 
a serious and impressive delivery; while animation and earn- 
estness naturally incline to a degree of quickness in utterance, 
without which speech is apt to become hinguid and duU. 

The extremes of drawling and rapidity are the common 
faults in time; the former unavoidably associated whith laziness 
of habit and inefficiency of voice, and the latter with careless 
ness and a want of self-command, if not of a strong and cl«ir 
conception of what is uttered. 

The intention of the exercises under the head of time, is, to 
enable the student to acquire a perfect command of his ra^^ 
of uttei-ance, with a view to the distinct communication of 
thought, and the appropriate expression of feeling. To efiect 
this purpose, the various classes of exercises, from the slowest 
to the quk^est in rate, should be firequently and carefully 
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fnetiMd» in mv^rted order, as well as that in whidi thej are 
ananged in tiie boiik. 



£X£RCISES ON FORCE OF UTTERANCE 

Shouting and Calling, 

Ist Examp^le. * Liberty ! fireedom ! Tyranny is dead : 
Ron hence, proclaim, cry It about the streets !' 

2. < Rejoice, yon men of Anglers, ring year bells ! 
King John, yoor king and England's, doth approach : 
Open year gates, and giro the victon way I ' 

Force of Etnotum* 

1. * On, ye brave 

Who rash to glory or the grave! 
Wave, Mnnich, all thy banners wave. 
And charge with all thy chivalry!* 

ft. * Strike till the last armed foe ocpires. 
Strike for your altars and year ftres. 
Strike for the green graves of year snes, 
God, and yoor native hmd! ' 

Declamatory Force. 

1. * These abominable principles, and this more abominable 
avowal of them, demand the most decisive indignation. I call 
upon that right revermid anfd this most learned bench, to vin- 
dicate the religion of their God, to defend and sappoit the jus- 
tice of their country. I call upon the bishops to interpose the 
unsullied sanctity of their lawn, upon the judges to interpose 
the purity of their ermine, to save us from this pollution. 1 
call upon the honor of your lordships, to reverence the dignitv 
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ipirit and hamanhy of my oovntry, to viiidiiMlt At 



% < What 't tiallowed grmind ? 't is that i^ves bUlli 
T« ttered thoagbta in smdt of woith. 
Peace, tndepeiidttico, Troth! JO feitli 

Earth'a ooapais ronni, 
Jind joBT Jiugfa INaMiiood «hiiU a4» eoBth 

All faallMMd gmwML' 

t. 'One^pnat oliBM^ 

lll^MM vjgoMV odipqilf ligr diin^ 

Are kept apm^pad liined « <he deflrotiea 

Of Freedom, which their lathen fought for, and 

Beiiiieathedr--e>lMi{tageof iMMtfUid hand. 

And proud dktinction from Mch other land, 

Whoiie 1008 moat bow them at a monareh*a motion* 

Aa if hisienaeleflB accyptre were a wand 

Fall of the mag^c of exploded science — 

Still one great clime, in lUD and free defiance, ^ 

Yet ream lMr«Beiit» onoottfiMaid ind loblfaM, 

Above the iarAUanlie!* 

Moderate amd Conoenatumal Foree. 

* The Supreme Anthor of oar being hat made every thing 
that is beantiibl in all other objects pleasant, or rather, has 
made so many olgects appear beaati^, that he odgfat render 
iie whole oneatimi more gay and dfiiightfnL He has g^ren al- 
looat «yery thing<«boot m the power of raising an ag^foeable 
dea in the imagination: so that it is im^ossibk Airns te beheld 
lis works with poMnesa or indiflbrence, and to sonrey 00 many 
oeaoties withoat a secret aatis&ction and complacenoy. We 
are everywhere entertained with pleasii^ sbevw and afpaii- 
tkuis ; we discqiver imaginavy glories in Ihe heavens^ aad an the 
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earth, and scq some of this visionary beauty poured out upon 
ike whole creation ; but what a rough unsightly sketch of na- 
ture should we be entertained with, did all her coloring disap- 
pear, and the several distinctions of light and shade vanish! 
In short, our souls are^at present delightfully lost and bewilder- 
ed in a pleasing delusion, and we walk about like the enchant- 
ed hero in a romance, who sees beautiful castles, woods, and 
meadows ; and at the same time hears the warbling of birds, 
and the purling of streams ; but, upon the finishing of some 
secret spell, the fantastic scene breaks up, and the disconsolate 
knight finds himself on a barren heath, or in a solitary desert' 



Subdued Force, 

* There is no breeze upon the fern. 

No ripple on the lake ; 
Upon her eyrie nods the em'. 

The deer hath sought the brake ; 
The small birds will not sing aloud. 

The springing trout lies stUl ; 
So darkly glooms yon thunder cloud. 
That swathes^ as with a purple shroud, 

Benledi's distant hill.' 

* There breathed no wind their crests to shake. 

Or wave their flags abroad : 
Scarce the frail aspen seemed to quake. 

That shadowed o'er their road : 
No cymbal clashed, no clarion rang, 

Still were the pipe and drum; 
Save heavy tread and armor's clang. 

Their sullen march was dumb.' 

7* 
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tVhispering. 

« AD «leii^ thejr wait, for the time was appn>iMhim» 
TIm moon tbe bke seoitli already waatoaobiag ; 
No foot was abroad on tlM foreitor hOl, 
No ionnd bit tbe hUlaby rang by tbe rill.' 



EXERaSES ON PITCH. 

Low J^Totes. 

* Not a dmm was heard, nor a foneral note, 
Aa his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his fitrewell shot 
O'er the grave where oar hero we buried 

We bnried him darkly, at dead of night. 
The sod with our bayonets turning. 

By tiie straggling moonbeam's misty light. 
And the lantern dimly horning.' 

High JVotes. 

•Bnt thou, O Hope! with eyes so fair, — 

What was thy delighted measure ? 

Still it whispered promised pleasure, 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance huil' 
Still would her *onch the strain prolong ; 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vtde. 
She oall'd on Echo still through all her song ; 

And where her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heard at every close 
And Hope enchanted amil'd, and wav'd her golden hair.' 
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< My thoughts, I mtiit Mttfett, aM tawM on peade ; 

Ahready hare our qnarreb fill*d the worid 

With widows tod with cr|>han8 i S^ythJa inoarns 

Oar guilty wlurs ; and earth's remotest regions 

Lie half nnpeOj^led by the fends of Rome. 

*Ti8 time to sheathe the swbrd and spare mankind.' 

* We took np arms, not to revenge onrselyes. 

But free the Commonwealth. When this end fiiils. 

Aims have no further «se. Our eoimtry's eanse 

That drew our swerds, new wrests them dnm out fands. 

And bids ns net delight in Roman blood 

Unprofitably shed. What men cotkl do, 

Is done already. Heaven and earth will witness. 

If Rome must iUU^that we are innoeent' 



EXERCKES ON TIWL 

Slowest Rate. 

< Night, rable g7>ddes8 ! from her ebon thfme. 
In rayless majesty now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre e'er a slnmberlag worid. 
Silence how dead ! and darkness how profound \ 
Nor eye nor listening ear an object finds : 
Creation deeps. 'T is as the general pulse 
Of life stood still, and Nature made a pause. 
An awful pause, prophetic of her end<* 

Slow. 

f Beneath those ragged elms, that yew tiee's shade. 
Where heaves the taif in uEiany a mouldering heap, 
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Each in tus narrow cftll forever laid. 
The mde forefathers of ^e hamlet sleep.' 

* For them no more the Mazing hearth shall hum. 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children ran to lisp their sire's retara, 
Or climb his knees, the envied kiss to share.' 

Moderate. 

* If the relation of sleep to night, and, in some instan- 
ces its converse, be real, we cannot reflect widiont amaze- 
ment upon the entent to which it carries us. Day and 
night are things close to us : the change applies imnaedi- 
ately to our sensations ; of all the phenomena of nature 
it is the most obvious, and the most familiar to our expe- 
rience : bat, in its cause, it belongs to the great motions 
which are passing in the heavens. Whilst the earth glides 
around her axle, she ministers to the alternate necessities 
of the animals dwelling upon her surface, at the same 
time that she obeys the influence of those attractions which 
regulate the order of many thousand worlds. The rela- 
tion, therefore, of sleep to night, is the relation of the in- 
habitants of the earth to the rotation of their globe : prob- 
ably it is more ; it is a relation to the system of which 
that globe is a part ; and still farther, to the congregation 
of systems, of whieh theirs is only one. If this account 
be true, it connects the meanest individual with the uni- 
verse itself : a chicken, roosting upon its perch, with the 
spheres revolving in the firmament' 

Lively. 

* In thy right hand lead with (hee 
The mountain nympth, sweet Liberty, 
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And, if I ghre thee honor doe, 
Ifiith, admit me of thy crow. 
To live with her, and Kye with thee. 
In nnroproyed pleasures free : 
To hear the lark begm his flight. 
And, singing, sterile the doll night 
From his watch tower in the skies. 
Until the dappled dawn doth rise ; 
Then to come, in spite of sonrow. 
And at my window bid good morrow. 
Through ^e sweet briar or the Tine, 
Or the twisted eglantine.' 

Quick. 

* Now the storm begins to lower ; 
(Haste, the loom of hell prepare.) 
Iron sleet of arrowy shower 
Hurtles in the darkened air. 

"Exe the ruddy sun be set. 
Pikes must fihiver, javelins suig. 
Blade with clattering buckler meet. 
Hauberk crash, and helmet ring. 

Sisters, hence with spurs of speed ! 
Each her thundering falchion wield : 
Each bestride her sable steed : 
Hurry, hurry to the field ! * 
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